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THE WEEK. 

THE calm of the Whitsuntide 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS holidays has been unrelieved by 
AT HOME. any political speeches of import- 
ance, with the exception of two 
delivered at Aberdeen by Mr. Bryce. Speaking on 
the subject of the Local Veto Bill on Monday 
evening (for himself, however, and not in his 
capacity as a Minister), he supported the Bill 
as the most important instalment of social 
reform in view of the “tremendous social, moral, 
and economic upheaval” which is the outcome 
of what he once termed in our columns the Age 
of Discontent. Speaking the next evening in the 
northern division of the city on behalf of Dr. 
Hunter, its representative in Parliament—whose 
recovery from his recent severe illness is still 
incomplete—he dwelt on the absence of any alterna- 
tive Irish policy among the Conservatives to that 
of the present Ministry except that indicated 
by the refusal to maintain the Coercion Act, 
and asserted once more, in the face of Unionist de- 
tractors, the Liberal faith in Home Rule. He 
commented, also, on the decay of the House of Lords, 
and emphasised the success of the present Govern- 
ment in administration where it cannot be in- 
terfered with, and in legislation, social and 
otherwise, in spite of Tory obstruction. He also 
pointed out with considerable force the more 
serious of the divisions in the Unionist ranks 
—though, as we have recently said, there are 
many smaller rifts threatening future disruption— 
which, however, can hardly yet be made visible to a 
popular audience. Special interest attached to his 
reference to the Armenian question, but here the 
situation only enabled him to assure us of the com- 
plete accord of the Powers, and to express a hope that 

the Porte would be constrained to give way. 





Ir, however, we are enjoying a respite (desirable 
or otherwise) from party politics, there is plenty of 
matter to occupy our attention in the proceedings 
of the various congresses which choose the Whit- 
suntide holidays for their session. To the Co- 
operative Congress we refer in another column, 
The National Independent Order of Oddfellows 
has taken the very natural course of again 
refusing its approval to Mr. Chamberlain's old-age 
pension scheme, in spite of the advocacy of it by the 
Birmingham section. The International Miners’ 
Congress at Paris has considered the question of 
over-production of coal and the desirability of an 
international agreement for a limitation of the out- 
put—for which there is something to be said from 











the standpoint of posterity as well as that of 
the miners. The proposal, however, excited a 
good deal of opposition, and was finally shelved, 
chiefly through the votes of the English delegates. 
The principle of an Eight Hours Day was not only 
carried by an overwhelming majority, but also 
applied to all workers about mines, including 
surface workers—which wipes out a blot on the 
policy of its Northumbrian opponents. The English 
delegates have shown plenty of independence, 
and considerable differences of opinion, both indi- 
vidual and territorial. They might, indeed, have 
been “taken for economists,” as the Journal des 
Débats suggested, but for other reasons besides their 
personal appearance. 





PERHAPS the most interesting event connected 
with domestic politics this week has been the cere- 
mony which unfortunately marks the approach- 
ing retirement of Sir James Stansfeld from public 
life. The addresses and speeches at the reception 
given to him at Halifax on Thursday contained 
due recognition of his great services to the 
cause of nationality everywhere, and to his cham- 
pionship of that local effort and individual initi- 
ative which are among the best traditions of the 
Liberal party, and are by no means superseded by 
the more modern plan of utilising to the same end 
the force given by the collective will. But, as 
was natural, most stress was laid on his services 
to the cause of the enfranchisement of women, 
and not least to his successful efforts on behalf of 
that degraded part of the sex for whom certain 
philanthropists and others have devised that special 
system of legislation which English public opinion 
has so effectually set aside. Mr. Stansfeld has sacri- 
ficed his own personal ambition to the champion- 
ship of unpopular causes from the time when 
he was forced by reactionary clamour to retire 
from office in Lord Palmerston’s Government 
on account of his friendship with Mazzini; and, 
whether we accept his entire programme or only 
part of it, we may fairly recognise that “he shoots 
higher that threatens the moon than he that aims 
at a tree,” and that the substantial advance in the 
legal and educational position of women that this 
generation has seen is due in no small degree to the 
efforts of Mr. Stansfeld and those reformers of whom 
he has been one of the recognised leaders. 





NASRULLAH KHAN, to whose visit we refer more 
at length elsewhere, has continued during the week 
the round of active work which is imposed by custom 
on Royal visitors. At the beginning of the week 
the ceremonies of religion afforded him what 
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may have been a welcome interval of rest; but on 
Wednesday he witnessed a great review at Alder- 
shot, and on Thursday was presented with the 
freedom of the City at a great reception at the 
Guildhall. This ceremony also was very impressive, 
the scene in the streets not least. 


A CURIOUS and interesting experiment in Home 
Rule has been tried in Ireland during the week. 
Until last year the Irish Trades Unionists have been 
content with such representation as they could 
obtain in the Trades Congress of the United King- 
dom. The Trades Congress was composed, 
firstly, of delegates of the Trades Unions, elected 
by the whole body of each trade throughout 
the United Kingdom, and, secondly, of delegates 
sent by the Trades Councils, which are com- 
posed of representatives of the branches of the 
various unions in each town. In other words, 
there was a dual representation, by trade and 
by locality. The Irish workmen, forming but a 
fraction of the big Unions, were unable to affect the 
choice of trade delegates, and had to rely on the 
representation which went to their Trades Councils. 
The Parliamentary Committee of the Congress, in a 
well-meant effort to eliminate the debating-society 
element from the annual meetings, have, however, 
declared that in future the Trades Councils shall be 
no longer represented. Like most reforms, this 
change has its drawbacks, and perhaps the most 
notable drawback is that Ireland is thereby almost 
entirely deprived of representation. The Irish work- 
men, left to their own resources, determined to hold 
an annual Congress of their own, and this year’s 
meeting took place on Whit Monday in Cork. 
The 150 delegates represented about 60,000 Trades 
Unionists, which must be pretty near the total 
number of bond fide members in Ireland. Though 
the Southerners predominated, owing to the accident 
of the place of meeting, Belfast and Londonderry 
were also represented. A Belfast man, as chairman 
of the Parliamentary Committee, opened the pro- 
ceedings, and another Belfast man, who is also 
known as a very pronounced Conservative, acted as 
chairman of the Standing Orders Committee. But, 
though almost every political question except Home 
Rule was discussed, there was a laudable absence of 
party or sectarian bitterness. There was a little 
confusion and disputing about credentials and other 
formalities, as is inevitable in the case of a scratch 
Parliament, but on the whole the experiment was 
distinctly successful. 


INDEED, it may be said that the cooler-tempered 
Celt taught the hot-headed Socialists of Norwich a 
useful lesson. The speeches were almost entirely 
free from the Socialistic nonsense which has lowered 
the reputation of the British Trades Congress. On 
Tuesday the famous resolution in favour of the 
nationalising of everything was proposed by a Derry 
delegate and seconded by a Belfast man. But an 
amendment was proposed by the President of the 
Belfast Trades Council, and seconded by the Presi- 
dent of the Dublin Trades Council, declaring that 
the ultimate solution of the Labour problem would 
be more quickly attained by carrying into effect the 
pressing reforms upon which the vast majority of 
the workers are agreed than by passing sweeping 
resolutions not endorsed by those whom the dele- 
gates represented. This amendment was supported 
by Mr. Field, the Parnellite M.P., and was carried by 
57 votes to 25. 


ANOTHER significant fact was that the President 
(a Cork man) in his address dealt chiefly with the 
question of technical education. He said that 
school-training should bear direct relation to the 
pursuits of the people, provided that the main 
object of all school-training—teaching the pupil 
how to think—should never bs lost sight of. 
To judge by the present system in Ireland, it 








would seem as if the youth of the country were 
destined to be clergymen, physicians, lawyers, or 
Civil Servants. The system was out of gear with 
the wants of the country. While other countries 
have been doing much for technical education, Ire- 
land is provided with an elaborate system of 
academic examinations instead. This is all sound 
sense; and if an Irish Parliament moved on these 
lines, no Unionist could object to it. We cannot 
help remarking that the English daily papers, whose 
correspondents send them full reports of any pro- 
ceedings damaging to the Home Rule cause which 
may happen to take place in Cork or elsewhere, 
ought to have found space for something better 
than the meagre and incorrect paragraphs which 
they published about this very significant gathering. 


THE opening of the railway exhibition and of 
the new additions to the Imperial Institute by the 
Lord Chancellor was a function of some interest. 
Even if the reality hardly satisfies the senses, the 
ideas typified by the Institute stimulate the 
imagination; and it was a notable fact that so 
large a part of the cost of the new gallery was 
borne by a Parsee gentlemap, who took this way 
of testifying to the benefits he had received from 
the security of British rule. Many of the railway 
exhibits are very interesting, though the partial 
absence of competition makes the great railway 
companies less anxious to excel one another by 
their exhibits than private traders in other trades 
would be. 

THE season of 1895 bids fair to rival any of its 
predecessors in the cricketing achievements which it 
will have to record. This week has seen some quite 
remarkable play. On Thursday, for instance, six 
county men ran well above the century, three of 
them being not out. In spite of several notable 
bowling feats and of the appearance of new and 
redoubtable bowlers in the field, the batting averages 
for the month of May seem to promise a great bats- 
man’s year. Not only have there been a great 
many “centuries” scored by individual cricketers, 
and phenomenal scores made by more than 
one eleven, but no less than fifteen batsmen 
have secured an average of over forty runs, 
and Dr. Grace heads the list with the astonishing 
average of 112. Dr. Grace’s repetition of the 
triumphs of his most famous days overshadows of 
course every other achievement, and he seems bent 
on breaking even the records of his youth. To make, 
as he has just made, 1,000 runs in the first month of 
the season is a feat without precedent in the history 
of the game. It is no wonder that the people of 
Bristol have set on foot a national memorial to a 
cricketer whom all counties delight to honour and 
whom Gloucestershire has the honour to possess, 





THE situation at Constantinople has 

ABROAD. become extremely grave owing to 

the refusal of the Porte to accept 

the scheme of the Powers for reforms in the 
administration of Armenia. The tenor of its reply, 
indeed, is known to be so unsatisfactory as to 
be an actual encouragement to the Powers to 
proceed to those more drastic measures which 
Lord Salisbury last week seemed to consider 
outside the sphere of practical politics. The scheme 
of reforms published reflects the highest credit on 
the care and industry of its framers, but it hardly 
satisfies English opinion, and there is much doubt, 
as Canon MacColl points out elsewhere, whether it 
will admit, in its practical working, of that Euro- 
pean control which is the sole hope of its success. 
The delay, indeed, may conceivably give an oppor- 
tunity for the requirement of more effective 
conditions for the protection of the Armenian 
population. We refer in another column to the 
dangers of the situation—the gravest, as it seems to 
us, arising from the effervescence now visible in the 
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Moslem world outside of India. The attack on 
European consuls at Jeddah may in part be occa- 
sioned by local causes. The Bedouins, it seems, 
object to certain sanitary measures taken for the 
protection of the pilgrims to Mecca, and probably to 
any interference with a class they regard as their 
lawful prey; but there are also disturbances at 
Beyrout, and much smouldering discontent at Con- 
stantinople itself. The state of Macedonia, as the 
Daily Chronicle has shown this week, is very grave, 
and there is every reason for the Sultan, in his own 
interest, to submit to the Powers at once. But the 
party of resistance seems to be gaining the day. 


At the end of last week France was threatened 
with a repetition of the Panama scandal, though on 
a much smaller scale. The troubles of the Chemin de 
Fer du Sud, which came into notice just before the 
Presidential crisis, and are now the subject of judicial 
investigation, were once more brought forward by 
a sensational article in the Figaro of Friday week 
—that paper, for reasons of its own, being just now 
engaged in playing the Socialist game. The Figaro 
announced that eleven hundred thousand francs 
belonging to the company were unaccounted 
for, and that they had in reality been distri- 
buted by the late Baron Reinach among a syn- 
dicate composed of four ex-Ministers—MM. Yves 
Guyot, Deloncle, Rouvier, and Jules Roche—a 
Senator, M. Maguier, of the Hvénement, a Deputy, 
and another person whose name is suppressed, but 
who is believed to be M. Eiffel. These statements 
formed the subject of an interpellation in the 
Chamber on Saturday; and, after two of the ex- 
Ministers had defended themselves, and M. Trarieux, 
the Minister of Justice, had declared that the partici- 
pation of deputies in financial syndicates, though 
undesirable, was not illegal, the Chamber expressed 
its confidence that the Government would take due 
steps to hasten the legal proceedings now pending, 
and invited its members to abstain from finance. 
We can hardly suppose that the members in their 
ordinary moments will individually accept this 
corporate invitation. Meanwhile nothing is gained 
by these heated personal debates or premature 
revelations of matters under investigation in the 
courts of law. The only result is to revive the sense 
of instability which it is the business of the enemies 
of the Republic to keep alive. 


A REASSURING impression, it must be admitted, 
has been given by the progress of President Faure 
through Central France, the longest tour, it is said, 
yet undertaken by a French President. Everywhere 
his reception was cordial, and his own demeanour 
won him friends. Even at ultra-clerical Clermont, 
and at Nevers, once a Bonapartist stronghold, 
nothing marred the general harmony. There were 
no clerical or anti-clerical manifestations, no dis- 
turbing Socialist shouts. Indeed, it seems as if this 
unknown man, this successful merchant, raised to 
the Chief Magistracy, like so many American Pre* 
sidents, by the very fact of his own comparative 
obscurity, might become the most popular, as he is 
the most unpretending, President that has yet ruled 
over the Third Republic. 





Tre approach of the Kiel festivities, however, 
has given the Socialist and Boulevard Press an 
opportunity to attack the Government for its par- 
ticipation in them with greater vigour than ever. 
An interpellation promised for last Saturday was 
happily postponed for a week; but on the previous 
day M. Hanotaux, in his comprehensive survey of 
French foreign policy, had fully justified the course 
taken by the Ministry on the obvious ground that 
these international courtesies tend to some extent 
t> secure the peace of Europe. To refuse would be 








grossly discourteous as well as futile. However, it is 
said the French fleet will make only a brief stay, which 
seems a foolish concession to the assailants of the 
Government. 


THE net results of the second ballots in the 
Italian general election are, on the whole, unexpect- 
edly favourable to the Opposition. Twenty-three 
Ministerialists are indeed returned, but the “ Consti- 
tutional Opposition number fourteen, the Extreme 
Left—or Radicals—fifteen, while there are five 
Socialists. At Milan, two “ Republicans” and one 
Radical were elected, and one Radical at Turin. 
Taking the whole results, however, the Ministerial- 
ists form at least two-thirds of the new Chamber. 
The fury of some of the defeated sections has 
found expression in a murder—that of Signor 
Ferrari, formerly a Radical, since an under-Secre- 
tary of State, at Rimini. But it is notable 
that seventeen Socialists have been returned, in- 
cluding several of the leaders in the Sicilian dis- 
turbances ; and that the Socialist vote, which before 
was trifling, is now estimated at 60,000. This is the 
result of Signor Crispi's policy of repression—though, 
of course, it is quite possible that it may strengthen 
his cause in the end by driving the propertied classes 
into his arms. 





MEANWHILE the campaign against Signor Crispi 
personally is being conducted with amazing energy 
by Signor Cavallotti, the Radical leader, in a way 
that indicates that the opening of the Chamber will? 
be marked by the same sort of scenes as preceded 
the prorogation in December last. Early last week 
he published a fresh attack on Signor Crispi, and 
has now followed it up by a renewal of the scandal 
as to the alleged bribery of Signor Crispi by Baron 
Reinach in order to obtain a decoration for M. 
Cornelius Herz Here some evidence to the contrary 
has been produced by the Ministerial Press, in the 
shape of a letter from Signor Crispi to Baron 
Reinach, dated in May, 1891, and indicating that im 
the face of the opposition of the Italian 
Embassy in Paris, and the unwillingness of 
M. de Freycinet, the thing could not be done. 
Incidentally, Signor Crispi’s mew-made_ son-in- 
law, the Count Linguaglossa, has taken up his 
defence, and a duel between him and Signor Caval- 
lotti is not improbable. Further revelations on the 
subject of the Herz scandal are promised when the 
Chamber meets—revelations which Signor Crispi’s 
friend, the Times correspondent, has somewhat dis- 
counted by publishing a forecast of them. But 
though we may agree with the Extreme Left in 
their general principles, we cannot but think these 
tactics a mistake. It is useless to repeat personal 
charges which, true or false, have already failed to 
tell, and to which the public has closed its ears, 
If the real work of the Chamber is to be interrupted 
by a series of scenes and personal attacks, all the 
people who wish to get business done will be driven 
to support Signor Crispi, 


THe Session of the Chilian Congress has been 
opened by the President with a speech announcing, 
amongst other things, that the relations with 
Argentina are perfectly satisfactory, and that no 
difficulty has arisen over the boundary question. 
There has undoubtedly been some reason for dis- 
quiet, mainly, we think, in the warlike preparations 
imputed to Argentina, but it is a pity that the 
rumours were recently revived without due authority 
by the roving correspondent of the Times, who has 
since raised a false alarm about Mexico. Chili ha« 
made a notable recovery from the Balmacedist civil 
war. She has reached a gold basis, and she is 
borrowing at a trifle under five per cent. But she 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Ea< 
London, they should buy Bryaxt & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matei«« 
whieh are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wege . 
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wants time and quiet to recover her former position, 
though she is already again the soundest of South 
American Republics. 


THE Republic of Formosa has come to a speedy 
end, though not without a struggle, and the island 
has been formally handed over to the Japanese. In 
the coast region they are not expected to meet with 
further difficulties, but the interior, where the mineral 
wealth must be sought, is occupied by a warlike 
population as yet unsubdued, and the experiences of 
the Dutch in Acheen are hardly encouraging to 
intending conquerors. Moreover, it seems quite clear 
that Korea means to prove recalcitrant, and that 
Japan has a far harder task before her than she 
ever contemplated in the Hermit Kingdom—which 
seems likely in the near future, moreover, to offer 
special facilities for Russian intrigue. 


NOTABLE news comes from a part of our 
dominions in South Africa about which little has 
hitherto been known. Ngamiland is a considerable 
tract of country lying to the north-east of Khama’s 
country, and ruled by a young chief who is 
Khama’s nephew. It is at the extreme north of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and was in 1890 
made part of the British sphere owing to a mineral 
concession obtained by some British pioneers, 
Messrs. Nicolls and Hicks. The Chartered Company 
have no responsibility for its administration, which 
is directly under the Colonial Office. We believe, 
however, that only one magistrate has ever 
penetrated there. News has now arrived that 
trekkers from the Cape Colony report very favour- 
ably of its agricultural prospects. Care must be 
taken that in the settlement the interests of the 
natives are protected. The Batwanna are a sus- 
picious race, inferior in fighting power to the Zulus, 
and compelled to construct lake dwellings in order 
to save themselves from Matabele raids; but they 
are not to be despised as a fighting force. The 
British resident in the Protectorate has reported 
that Khama has, during the last year, become visibly 
estranged from the British, and it would be a great 
pity if the ill-regulated land-hunger of the colcnists 
were allowed to spol the work which the missionaries 
in these regions have done for civilisation. With 
due care—and especially if the native water rights 
are protected, there ought to be room enough for 
everybody, for Ngamiland is as big as England. 


THE consular report on the condition of agri- 
culture in the United States, just issued from 
the Foreign Office, offers fresh evidence, if any 
were wanted, of the acute depression which 
has fallen no less on the American than on 
the British farmer. While our politicians, both 
in Parliament and on the platform, indulge in 
dismal generalities upon the subject, while the Ame- 
rican House of Representatives appoints a committee 
to inquire, which produces a series of useless recom- 
mendations, the American Secretary of Agriculture 
tells us that the price of wheat will never, in all 
probability, be anything but low in future, and 
the facts reported seem to bear out his warning. 
Thirty years ago the property owned by American 
farmers represented nearly half of the total wealth of 
the country. To-day itis valued at less than a fourth. 
The crops themselves have been as good as ever, but 
prices have fallen lower and lower, and the only way 
in which wheat-growing can be made remunerative 
is by reducing the cost of production by every avail- 
able device. The consequence is that the cost of 
production in America has been halved, and that on 
the vast farms of the Western States, with their 
thousands of acres and hundreds of machines, wheat 
is now being raised and delivered on the railroad at 
a cost of less than eighteenpence per bushel. Under 
these conditions the American farmer may still hope 








for prosperity, but such facts are hard things for our 
agriculturists at home. Their best hope, probably, 
is in minor crops of various kinds and in small fruit 
—in both of which departments the agricultural 
statistics of the British Isles just published indicate 
a notable increase, 





Last week we were informed that a great battle 
had been fought in Cuba, that the insurgents had 
been defeated with severe loss, that their chief 
leader had fallen, and that the insurrection was 
virtually at an end. Nevertheless, the continued 
preparations of the Spanish Government seemed to 
suggest that this statement must be taken with 
some reserve, even were it likely that one severe 
defeat would terminate what is essentially guerilla 
warfare. On Thursday, however, news was re- 
ceived in Madrid from the Governor-General, in- 
dicating that the movement is again extending, that 
the insurgents have ample resources available—which 
is very probable, considering the sympathy openly 
expressed in the United States, and the admirable 
material for filibustering bands afforded now, as 
forty years ago, by certain sections of the popula- 
tion in the south and south-west. General Campos 
asks for six additional battalions, and the Govern- 
ment has resolved to send him ten at once. But 
considering the season and the climate, to which the 
insurgent troops are for the most part inured, there 
can be little doubt that Spain will have very great 
difficulty in coping with the insurrection in the 
immediate future. 


THE formation of an _ association 
for the suppression of discount in the 
book trade has given Mr. Hall Caine 
a chance of returning to the charge in the great 
controversy of grasping publisher versus greedy 
author, and of producing some figures very much to 
the discredit of the former. The figures in them- 
selves appear to be extremely questionable, and 
even if they are absolutely correct and leave out no 
part of the cost of production, they apply only to 
successful books, and so omit the element of risk. 
There is this much truth, doubtless, in Mr. Hall 
Caine’s denunciation of the publisher as a mere 
middleman—viz., that the publishing business, like 
most others, is being overdone. But it is precisely 
the newer publishing firms, with their reputation to 
make, who are most likely to encourage a spirit of 
rapacity in the young and successful author : as they 
may offer him terms which can only pay them in- 
directly, by securing his name to shed lustre on theirs. 
Probably the remedy for the woes of the bookseller is 
the nett system, and then perhaps we shall have book- 
sellers who know something about the insides of their 
books and whose knowledge extends back beyond the 
last season. Such knowledge is rare now, we imagine, 
outside University towns; it was comparatively 
common a generation or two ago. But it is quite 
certain that authors, celebrated or not, who conduct 
their own business arrangements with the great dis- 
tributing agencies or otherwise, will come to the most 
disastrous grief. 


LITERATURE, 


etc, 





Smr JAMES BAcon, who had attained 
to the great age of ninety-seven, 
was one of the last survivals of the 
old Court of Chancery—the last of the Vice-Chan- 
cellors, and the first and only Chief Judge in Bank- 
ruptcy under the Act of 1869.—Sir Charles Murray 
was known to the generation to which our fathers 
belonged as an eminent traveller, a cultivated man 
of fashion, the friend of Sydney Smith, Samuel 
Rogers, and Goethe, the comrade of North American 
Indians, and the bringer of the first hippopo- 
tamus to Europe.—Mr. Basil Woodd had formerly 
been Conservative M-:P. for Knaresborough.—Miss 
Emily Faithfull had been an active promoter of 
the opening of new means of employment for 
her sex, particularly in printing, to which end she 
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founded the Victoria Press and the Victoria Maga- 
zine.—Dr. Friedberg, formerly the Prussian Minister 
of Justice, had been the friend and adviser of the 
Emperor Frederick, and as a member of the Federal 
Council had taken a considerable part in framing 
portions of the legal system of the German Empire.— 
Professor A. M. Nash was a high official of the Indian 
Education Department, and Registrar of the Calcutta 
University.—The Sultan of Johore was one of those 
Malayan princes who work more congenially as sub- 
ject-allies of England than any other potentates of 
the East. He was well known in London as in Singa- 
pore, and had so far adopted English customs as to 
have been made defendant in an action for breach of 
promise. 








BY THE TWENTIETH OF JULY. 


——ec2— 


HE House of Commons meets again on Monday 
after an adequate holiday. We trust it will 
meet to work. If an autumn metaphor is excusable, 
we have had enough cub-hunting to get our hounds 
into the habit of working together, and the pack 
will expect their master to show them some real 
sport. If Mr. Morley at Newcastle did not prophesy 
falsely and talk vain things, this is what Sir William 
Harcourt intends todo. Mr. Morley promised us as 
smart a run over a rough bit of country as any Par- 
liamentary huntsman can remember. For what pre- 
cisely was it that he prophesied? It was no less a 
thing than this: that both the Irish Land Bill and 
the Welsh Church Bill should be passed—not merely 
through Committee, but through all their stages— 
before the beginning of the fourth week of July. 
One has only to take down the calendar to discover 
that between Monday, the 10th of June, and the 
20th of July, Mr. Morley’s date, exactly six weeks 
intervene. Something has been said about an 
arrangement by which one day, or at least half a 
day, in each week should be given toSupply. Scotch 
Bills will occupy next Monday and Tuesday. There 
are one or two administrative questions, such as the 
Mombasa railway, for the discussion of which time 
must be found; and there are possible incidents, 
such as motions for adjournment and even votes of 
censure, if the Opposition care to court defeat in the 
open, which must be taken into account. Even 
supposing that the Government were to obtain the 
time of the House on Wednesdays and on Friday 
evenings by motion carried next Thursday, no safe 
prophet could calculate on more than fifteen whole 
Parliamentary sittings and ten half-days—i.e., Wed- 
nesdays and morning sittings on Fridays—as avail- 
able for the two chief Government Bills before the 20th 
of July. If anything, this is an over-estimate. Within 
this time Mr. Morley promises that the Government 
will be able to complete the Committee stage of the 
Welsh Bill, take the report stage of that Bill, and take 
its third reading, and take the Committee stage 
of the Irish Land Bill, its report stage, and its third 
reading. When one considers that eight sittings 
have been occupied in getting through the four 
clauses of the Welsh Bill, and that the attempt 
to pass the Evicted Tenants’ Bill last year within 
about twenty sittings of the House was regarded by 
the Opposition as justifying a temporary secession, it 
must be admitted that Mr. Morley is a bold prophet. 
Nay, we go further. If Mr. Morley had not 
something better to go upon than that induction 
from the past which is our ordinary guide to the 
future, if he had not something up his sleeve to 
disconcert the doctrine of probability, he is as wild a 
prophet as the prophet Baxter. 
Now, we believe in Mr. Morley as a statesman 
—and one of the first rules of statesmanship is not 











to prophesy unless one knows. 


If our cherished 
belief is not to be rudely shattered, the Government 
must have arranged a plan before the adjournment 


which would render the prophecy a safe one. There 
are really only two ways by which the thing can be 
done. It can be done by bargain or by force, by 
treaty or by the guillotine. It would perhaps be 
cynical to suggest that the two can be combined; 
that the Government might arrange with the 
Opposition that the guillotine should be applied, 
and that the Opposition should, with much 
show of virtuous indignation, walk out — to 
Ascot. Such things have been suggested in the 
Smoking Room as agreeable aids to legisla- 
tion in June, but sterner notions of public 
duty rule the front benches. It is a case of bar- 
gain or guillotine: there is no serious alternative. 
That the prophecy cannot possibly be made to come 
true if we go pottering on at our present rate of 
progress is sufficiently self-evident. ‘The Committeé 
stage alone of the Welsh Bill would last out the 
fifteen whole days and the ten half-days. Mr. 
Griffith Boscawen and Mr. Stanley Leighton would 
only be too happy to talk about sacrilege until 
Michaelmas, with occasional assistance from Sir 
Richard Webster and Sir Edward Clarke; while 
Mr. Gibson Bowles is understood to have prepared 
a series of ingenious financial puzzles which it would 
take at least six months to explain to anyone else. One 
might hope that the Tory party would rise in revolt 
against its bores, but on the Church question dulness 
is allowed to overpass all social limits. Hence the 
blissful theory that common-sense, patriotism, or sheer 
weariness would be likely within a month to bring 
the Opposition to a disposition of sweet reasonable- - 
ness would be more worthy of an idealist like 
Rousseau than of. Rousseau’s biographer. 

Which, then, is it to be, bargain or guillotine? 
Ministers would of course prefer to make a bargain. 
Well-informed people like those who write the 
London Correspondence of the Manchester Guardian 
have been telling us that a bargain has actually 
been made. Those who are behind the scenes will 
understand that the Conservative leaders are not 
nearly so anxious for a dissolution as they say they 
are, and that they have steadily resisted the efforts 
of their followers to force the pace. We can also 
conceive that they might argue that it is bad tactics 
to so prolong discussion on the Welsh Bill as to 
make it impossible for the Local Veto Bill to get 
into Committee. Though on this point the latest 
and most wise move of the temperance party, as - 
announced in the Methodist Times, might modify 
their opinion. The state of opinion in Ulster is 
such that they might most seriously damage the 
Unionist cause if they were to offer any prolonged 
opposition to the Land Bill; and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
faux pas on the second reading of that measure has 
taught them thedangerof talkingabouta subject which 
few Englishmen understand. But, frankly, short of 
a patriotic respect for the dignity and traditions of. 
the House of Commons which nothing in their. 
antecedents leads us to expect, we cannot understand 
what arguments would convince the Opposition 
leaders that it would be wise to allow the Govern- 
ment to proceed rapidly with their great programme 
of reform. They would be giving up what we 
believe to be the strongest argument they have for 
the platform: that Liberals make promises they 
cannot perform. The argument, or assertion, will* 
be only partly true at best, but it will be a specious‘ 
assertion if no progress is made with legislation 
during this session. ‘ 

Only the guillotine therefore remains, In order~ 
that Mr. Morley’s prophecy should be fulfilled, it: 
seems to us essential that the Government shoutd 
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during next week pass a resolution declaring that the 
Committee stage of the Welsh Bill shall be concluded 
at the morning sitting on Friday week, and that the 
eport stage should be concluded on the Thursday 
folowing. ‘Thus and thus only does it seem possible 
also pass the Land Bill through all its stages 
refore the 20th of July, and indeed the time remain- 
ng for the Land Bill would be short enough, when 
one considers the multitude and complexity of its 
dctails. Only the suppression of the Ulster Tories 
»y their constituents and the self-suppression of the 
Nationalists can render possible that part of the 
ogramme with which Mr. Morley is more 
‘mmediately concerned. 





THE RECALCITRANT TURK. 





TVHE decision of the Porte to return a negative 
| reply to the proposals elaborated by the repre- 
entatives of England, France, and Russia for the 
vetter government of Armenia, was delivered to the 
\mbassadors at two o’clock on Monday morning— 
tn hour which seems to indicate that there had 
‘cen a long struggle in the councils of the Sultan 
vetween the parties of compliance and of resistance. 
As to the exact grounds of the refusal, we are at 
resent in the dark. It is reported that the Porte 
bjected to the constant and prolonged European 
control which, as our Constantinople correspondent 
ias frequently insisted, the scheme will certainly 
nvolve if it is to be anything more than mere idle 
vords. It is also reported that the Porte proposes 
o “generalise the reforms” so as to apply them 
» other parts of the Empire, especially Macedonia 
in other words, after a prolonged delay, it means 
‘)» produce a scheme of its own, admirable on paper, 
or regulating the position of the Christians through- 
ut the Empire; a scheme which will encourage 
uch Turcophils as are left among us, especially if 
neir hopes of a change of Government at home are 
erchance fulfilled meanwhile. The preparation of 
ch a scheme will give ample time for Armenian 
mpatience to break out in a revolt, followed by 
‘vesh atrocities, and ending perhaps in a general 
eligious war throughout the territories of the Porte. 
1t present we are thrown back on the concert of 
‘nrope, a European Conference, and, it may be, 
« naval demonstration; followed, perhaps, as our 
onstantinople correspondence has led us to fear, 
y a rising among the Turks in that city itself. 
“he delay is lamentable in the interest of all 
oarties, not least in that of the Porte. As has 
»een frequently pointed out in these columns, the 
wheme is the very minimum that Western opinion 
ran accept. For English opinion, indeed, it has 
iardly gone far enough. The details, which were 
ablished in fall in Thursday’s papers, bear out the 
yrecast given in our correspondent’s letter a fort- 
ught ago. Condensiog them, we may say that = | 
rovide for a closing of the proceedings connected wit 
he outbreak of Sassoun, coupled with an amnesty 
'r political prisoners and exiles and compensation for 
isses suffered ; for immediate reforms in the adminis- 
ration, the prison system, and the judicial procedure ; 
or the maintenance of order by a police recruited 
cally and irrespective of religious creed, and for 
ne grouping of Armenian villages, as far as possible, 
ito separate units of administration. The nomad 
Inrds are to be restrained within limits, and en- 
vorraged to fix their habitations—a project which, it 
i3 to be feared, will long remain an ideal. The fair- 
sess of the administration is to be secured as 
iny as possible by associating Mohammedans and 
Cheistians in office, so as to act as a reciprocal 











check. The Valis are to be appointed without 
distinction of religion—it is found necessary to 
insert an express stipulation that persons of 
notorious character shall not be elected—and the 
appointment is to be subject to the veto of the 
Powers. Over all, as our correspondent has told 
us, there is to be an Imperial High Commissioner, to 
be approved of by the Powers, with an assistant of a 
different religion from himself, and a permanent 
committee, consisting of three Mobammedans and 
three Christians, with a high civil or military official 
atits head. The High Commissioner will see that the 
reforms are executed; the Committee will see that 
they are kept up. To it the Powers will address their 
representations on occasion: but it is clear that the 
occasion must be given by their own representatives 
in the interior. The scheme depends for its success 
not merely on European supervision at Constan- 
tinople, but on the watchfulness of European Consuls 
in the remoter districts of the Turkish Empire itself. 
It is they who will know of the “ notorious character ”’ 
of the Valis proposed, who will see whether the 
Christian members of the local governments are 
doing their duty, or, as is not at all unlikely, are the 
abject slaves of their Mokammedan colleagues. It 
must, however, be very difficult, under the proposed 
arrangement, to make the consular representations 
have any practical effect. Yet even so, the scheme may 
well seem to the Sultan an invasion of his sovereign 
rights. Those rights, however, such as they are, con- 
tinue to exist by the permission of Europe und in par- 
ticular of England. It will be far less dangerous to 
his rule to submit quickly to the Powers than to run 
the risk of a further humiliation which may excite 
his Mohammedan subjects to revolution. 

It is true that the Sultan’s advisers have some 
reason to think that this risk is not very great. It is 
reported from Constantinople that they are receiving 
indirect encouragement from some European Power 
to persist in their non possumus attitude. Taken 
literally, that is, we think, incredible. It is not 
possible that the Russian Government—for that 
Government alone can be meant—should be playing 
a double game. It is, of course, possible that some 
members of the Russian forward party, more or less 
connected with the Asiatic Foreign Office, may 
desire to hasten the period when Armenia will 
become a Russian province, and perbaps Macedonia 
also, and to precipitate, if need be, the great 
European war as well. It is also, we fear, not 
improbable that Lord Salisbury’s words at Bradford 
may have inspired the advisers of the Porte with 
new hopes. It is firmly believed on the Continent, 
where the English papers still chiefly read are 
Unionist, that a change of government in England is 
imminent; and the Porte may well infer from Lord 
Salisbury’s speech that no Government of which he 
is Foreign Minister will do anything more than 
attempt to preserve peace by abstaining from com- 
ment on Turkish misdeeds, and will act with 
reference only to British interests and the preserva- 
tion of the European equilibrium. If Russian 
emissaries are at work behind the scenes at Con- 
stantinople, that is the argument they are using. 
But if the Porte listens, it should soon find itself 
undeceived. So far, the harmony of the Powers is 
complete. Even should Russia and France decline 
to go further, an English Government which did 
not act would find itself assailed by an agitation in- 
dependent of party politics, and recalling in its vigour 
and vehemence the Bulgarian atrocity agitation of 
1876. The Porte had best take warning in time. 
The British fleet is now at Beyrout. Its despatch 
to Constantinople may easily become a necessity, if 
only to ensure the safety of the British residents in 
the event of a Turkish rising. It would be easy to 
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occupy Mitylene or Samos; easier still to take the 
proper advantage of our position in Cyprus, now 
clamorous to be delivered over to the Kingdom of 
Greece. Our colleagues must face the fact that if 
they should withdraw, public opinion in England may 
compel a British Government to go on alone. The 
eventual result may be the break-up of the Turkish 
Empire, followed by a disturbance of the European 
equilibrium which can turn to the profit of nobody 
save Russia, politically; though, should we be able 
to stand aloof, it would unquestionably be to our 
commercial and financial advantage. But in all 
matters connected with the Eastern Christians a 
special moral responsibility rests on us. Our dut 
now is to see that our words are backed by deeds. 
In dealing with other nations the Porte has to deal 
only with Governments. In dealing with us it has 
to consider a people too. It will be strange if our 
next General Election should be fought amid an 
Armenian atrocity agitation like that which en- 
dangered a Conservative Ministry in 1876. Whata 
satire that would be on the “ Peace with Honour” 
which Lord Salisbury brought us home in 1878! 








BUSINESS AND IDEALS. 





“TF anyone had said that profit-sharing was not 

a part of our Co-operative movement, we should 
have carried him out and tossed him in a blanket.” 
So said Judge Hughes at the Co-operative Congress 
on Tuesday in a speech pleasantly reminiscent of the 
spirit which actuated the old “ pioneers.” If any- 
one said it to-day, he would not, we imagine, even 
now be regarded with approval by the bulk of 
Co-operators; but a stern man who wished to speak 
the truth would have to confess that, as a matter of 
fact, profit-sharing is only a very small part of 
the Co-operative movement. Profit, indeed, is dis- 
tributed to the amount of about five millions per 
annum among consumers, who find the drawing of 
dividends in proportion to their expenditure a pain- 
less and most satisfactory form of thrift. But 
the goods which these people’ invest in are still 
for the most part produced according t» the old 
competitive and capitalistic principles, and they 
are not in all cases, it was hinted at Monday’s 
Congress, free from the suspicion of shoddiness and 
sweating. How and why it comes that these great 
societies, controlled almost entirely by working 
men, have failed to demonstrate that the working 
class can co-operate in production as well as in 
distribution is a question which Co-operators them- 
selves are always asking and never answering. 
The thing has been debated year after year, the most 
inspiring perorations have been delivered about it, 
the societies themselves, with their fifty millions of 
sales, offer an immense ready-made market for the 
working man producer, and yet after forty-five years 
next to nothing has been done. One or two pro- 
ducing societies do indeed exist and flourish, to show 
that the thing is not impossible, but their existence 
only increases the puzzle that more should not have 
followed so tempting a lead. Is it a lack of enter- 
prise, a lack of capacity, or a radical difference of 
interest between the working man as consumer and 
the working man as producer ? 

It would take us far beyond the limits of an 
article to attempt to decide between these alterna- 
tives. But some extravagant expectations which 
have been formed of the Co-operative movement 
have, it seems to us, been based on the common 
fallacy of the theorist that the working classes are 
one and undivided. A working man, it is assumed, 
must necessarily be solicitous for the interests of all 





other working men, in some degree greater than, or 
different from, his solicitude for the rest of mav- 
kind. Ifthe same supposition were applied to the 
professional or middle classes, it would at once be 
scouted as absurd. Noone expects the doctor to make 
pecuniary sacrifices for the benefit of the lawyer in 
virtue of the supposed solidarity of their clase- 
interests. Yet any number of writers and speakers 
habitually imply that the 70 per cent. of the human 
race who live by manual labour are necessarily bound 
together by some tie which makes them solid. The 
tie belongs rather to the ideal than to the reai. 
When it comes to everyday life, the engineer has no 
more motive for benefiting the carpenter than the 
doctor has for benefiting the lawyer. What we have 
to remember, then, about these Co-operative societies 
is that they are composed of vast numbers of 
working men belonging to every different kind of 
trade, from agricultural labourers to boiler-makers and 
engineers. The blacksmith who deals at a certain 
store, and draws his dividends on his purchasés, 
has no immediate motive for starting the carpenter 
on Co-operative carpentering, nor, vice versa, has the 
carpenter a motive tor setting up the blacksmiths in 
a Co-operative forge. Both alike are purchasers, and 
for the time being actuated by the ordinary motive ot 
purchasers—that of buying in the cheapest market, 
and thereafter securing the best dividend. When 
the Co-operative movement was a small one, and 
the pioneers men of ideals and personal enthusiasm, 
it was possible to inspire it with a higher motive ; bu» 
as it expanded and numbered its adherents by tens 
of millions, it inevitably: got on to the business 
footing, and is moving aun the ordinary business 
lines. 

The business line is indeed, if we may judge froi 
Mr. Thomson’s presidential address at Huddersfield 
on Monday, apt even to be exaggerated. The Co- 
operators, like other people, sometimes deal in shoddy 
goods, and the workmen employed by the Wholesale 
Society are of opinion that they get less than their 
due. But this also is not surprising, unless there is 
enough diiving power at the head of the movement to 
keep it on the higher line. It is sometimes assumed 
that there is a special scandal in the fact that a work- 
ing man should buy shoddy or sweated goods. He is 
betraying his class, we are told. But so, also, if 
we may return to our illustration, is the lawyer 
betraying his class when he buys cheap patent 
medicines, to the prejudice of the doctor ; or the doctor 
when he prefers “‘ Every Man His Own Lawyer” to 
the services of a solicitor. The working man, more- 
over, generally has this exeuse—that he is withous 
the ready money to buy the better article, even 
though he may be perfectly well aware that it is, 
in the long run, sheer waste of money to get the 
cheap and nasty instead of the good and durable. 
It ie, indeed, one of the chief: penalties of poverty that 
it compels its victims to pay more and receive worse 
than the men of means. Now, we are by no means 
inclined to scoff at any attempt to bring the 
working classes together, and inspire them witb 
feelings of unity, but it: does not seem to us 
reasonable to suppose that groups of working men 
acting as their own shopkeepers will rise much 
above the infirmities of other classes. The lead 
must come from above, from the Congress itself and 
from the great Wholesale Societies which supply 
the goods. We are glad to see that these societies 
are already alive to the duty of acting up to their 
professions as model employers, and the conference 
appointed on Nps Bethe aor the claims of the 
producing and distributing arms of the movemen* 
in respect of profit-sharing is a real step in 
advance. Mr. Thomson: told his hearers on Monday 
that the “funds for the provision of a higher life 
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among the producers need not necessarily come out 
of the pockets of the consumers.” The consumer 
himself would benefit by being supplied with cheaper 
and more serviceable commodities, and by the know- 
ledge that the commodities were free from the taint 
of sweating. It sounds rather much to promise at 
once, but if it is possible, the “higher life” would 
at once be placed on a_ business basis, and we 
speak in al! seriousness when we say that the 
Co-operative societies could do no greater service 
to mankind than to prove from their own experi- 
ence that business can be combined with these ideals. 
Similarly with Co-operative production. Let the 
Wholesale Societies only show that the fifty millions 
of goods consumed by the societies—or, at least, a con- 
siderable proportion of them—can be produced on Co- 
operative principles without disturbing the business 
basis of the distributing societies, and the thing will 
be fairly launched. But, looking at facts as they are, 
it is not reasonable to expect that the Co-operator 
as consumer will continuously, or for any length of 
time, make sacrifice of his dividends or buy in a 
dearer market for the benefit of other Co-operators 
as producers. 

We observe that various people at the Congress 
said rather unkind things about “the questionable 
virtue of thrift.” The desire to save was, it was 
assumed, at the bottom of many of the evils of cheap 
et Now a great deal of nonsense has, no 

oubt, been talked about the virtues of the thrifty 
man, but it seems to us as far from the point to 
dispraise him as to belaud him unduly. Thrift is not 
so much a virtue as a necessity with most of us, and 
so long as men fear the future they will continue to 
save. It is selfish or unselfish, prudent or timid, 
according to circumstances about which no one can 
generalise. “‘ Saving,” says a popular novelist, “ con- 
sists in depriving yourself of things which you want 
now, for fear you mayn’t have things which you 
won’t want forty years hence.’’ It is not quite that 
with the working class. Fer them it is eminently 
desirable to get quit of a condition of life in which 
they are either in debt or only removed by a week’s 
wages from destitution. A little capital must help 
them to independence, and it may enable them to 
escape from the necessity of buying the shoddy and 
sweated articles of which Mr. Thomson spoke. The 
possession of a margin is almost necessary to “the 
higher life,’’ in whatever class it is led, and however 
small the margin may be. A reasonable economy to 
secure this is not likely to depress the standard of 
life, as some seemed to suggest, but rather to 
raise it. 








THE VISIT OF NASRULLA KHAN. 





\ JE are often enough reminded that we live in 
| a practical and prosaic age, but even at the 
end of the nineteenth century the romance of history 
is as striking as of yore. It is only six-and-twenty 
years since Abdur Rahman Khan, utterly broken by 
the failure of his long-sustained and gallant effort to 
place his father and his uncle on the Afghan throne, 
and refused permission by an Anglo-Indian official 
to hide himself in Hindustan, took refuge upon 
Russian soil. It is only twenty years since the 
slave girl from Wakhan, named Gulrez on account 
of her pink and white beauty, bore to the banished 
prince at Samarcand a son, Nasrulla Khan. It is only 
sixteen years since the proclamation under British 
authority of the returned exile as Ameer of Cabul 
was received with chilling silence in the great Durbar 
at the Afghan capital. And yet to-day the Ameer 
Abdur Rahman reigns with a power which none of 
his predecessors have exceeded, and which none of 





his rivals can dispute, over a peaceful and united 
kingdom, and his son is living at a house in Park 
Lane in a strange mixture of English and of Asiatic 
splendour, and bravely sustaining a round of dissi- 
pations such as only English royalties are accus- 
tomed to endure. 

It would be interesting to analyse the motive 
which has led the British public, quite apart from 
the designs of their rulers, to give the Afghan prince 
the cordial weleome which he has received—the 
motive, for instance, which produced the outbreak 
of cheering at Waterloo Station the other day. It 
is not only, we think, a desire to welcome a dis- 
tinguished stranger to our shores, for distinguished 
strangers have come and gone ere now unat- 
tended by enthusiasm. It is not only that natural 
reverence for dignities, through misunderstanding 
which our critics call us snobs. It is not only glad- 
ness that a foreigner should be taken round to see 
the glory and greatness of the British Isles. It 
is not only the natural homage to the son of a very 
remarkable man, for the majority of the public 
perhaps scarcely realise that the reigning Ameer is 
one of the really great men of our day. It is not, 
presumably, the wish to propitiate the favour of a 
future Ameer, for Nasrulla Khan has both an elder 
and a younger brother who, in the opinion of most 
Afghans, have strongerclaims than he uponthe throne. 
It is, we think, chiefly a desire on the part of the 
public to enforce the fact which it is the object of 
our Government to emphasise as well, the fact that 
our friendship for Afghanistan and for its ruler is now 
at any rate lasting and sincere. In the past, the 
scarcely distant past, there has been much to make 
this doubtful. “The friendship of the English,” 
said Shere Ali once in the bitterness of his heart, 
“is a word written on ice;”’ and it is little wonder 
if our policy—sometimes of irritating intervention, 
more often of chilling neutrality, when thrones were 
falling and dynasties rising in Afghanistan—pro- 
duced in the minds of successive usurpers a feeling 
that our friendship was as uncertain as their thrones. 
But since the time of Shere Ali circumstances have 
changed. The policy of close alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with Afghanistan, the policy of subsidising 
buffer States to break the shock of possible invasion, 
which Clive and Warren Hastings first adopted in 
Oudh, and which has ever since been a characteristic 
resource of Anglo-Indian statesmen, rendered possible 
by the firm rule and staunch loyalty of the present 
Ameer, and rendered necessary by the advance of 
Russia to the very gates of his country, is now recog- 
nised as a binding arrangement both by us and by 
our ally. The change has come about secretly and 
quietly. Even now no definite treaty regulates our 
obligations. But the position assumed by Lord 
Granville during his last tenure of the Foreign Office 
has been solemnly, if informally, ratified by Lord 
Ripon, by Lord Dufferin, and by Lord Lansdowne 
since, and no doubt now remains that we are 
pledged to maintain the Ameer and the integrity of 
his dominions against any dangers which may assail 
him from without. 

The visit to London of the Ameer’s son gives 
reason to hope that this alliance will permanently 
triumph over all the difficulties that it presents. 
But those difficulties are necessarily considerable 
still. There is always danger when an alliance 
depends on the rule of an autocrat, and all the more 
when that autocrat rules over a semi-barbarian 
country—a country larger than the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, but with far less internal unity than 
that ill-compacted State has ever had, with a popu- 
lation less, it is true, than a third of the population 
of Hungary, but scarcely more civilised than the 
medizval Huns. There is always some danger on the 
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score of religion, for the flame of Moslem fanaticism 
burns fiercely in Afghanistan,and it may not be easy to 
draw closer the ties which bind us to a Mahommedan 
people at a moment when we are rousing the 
Christian nations to protest against Mahommedan 
misrule. There is also some possibility of danger in 
the widely different ideas of government which 
prevail at Calcutta and at Cabul. The Ameer’s 
methods of dealing with his refractory subjects have 
produced some protests from the Government of 
India, and have put some strain on our alliance 
already. Abdur Rahman’s views upon “ resolute 
government ”’ recall the ancient practice of the Great 
Moguls. ‘ Notwithstanding repeated massacres,” 
wrote the Emperor Jehangir in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, “there are frequent rebellions in Hindustan. 
There is not a province in my empire in which 
half a million of people have not been slaughtered 
during my reign and that of my father.” Happily 
those days are over now, even in Oriental States, and, 
in spite of Abdur Rahman’s severity, we do not 
anticipate any recrudescence of them in the domin- 
ions of so enlightened a sovereign as the present 
Ameer. But the visit of Nasrulla Khan will not 
have been paid in vain if he carries back with him 
to Afghanistan not only the assurance of English 
friendship and a sense of the power and greatness of 
his father’s chosen ally, but also some faint impres- 
sion of the ways of English freedom and of the 
duties and responsibilities to those they govern, 
which every ruler who would be our friend must feel. 








THE DIFFICULTIES OF AUSTRIA. 


HE anti-Semite disturbances in Vienna last 

week have cost the capital city of the Empire 
its municipal freedom for the next six months at 
least. The force that is behind them will probably 
cost that Empire in the long run a great deal more. 
Yet it is only one, and not the strongest or most 
dangerous, of the disruptive forces that perpetually 
threaten the existence of that most complex and 
unstable of all the European States of to-day. 
Austria is a mechanical union of heterogeneous and 
discrepant elements, held together partly by the 
ingenious devices of doctrinaires and partly by their 
inherent weakness and inability to stand alone. 
That anti-Semitism is gaining strength in Austria 
has been clear for a long time. It has been no 
less clear that the movement was, in its essence, 
anti-capitalism. Some three years ago we noticed 
the fact; it is now a commonplace. The small 
tradesman sees himself crushed out by the con- 
centration of capitals, and by the superior business 
management in which the Jew is pre-eminent. He 
combines against the Jew capitalist—and, naturally 
enough, against all “ capitalism ’’—with the ignorant 
rural population, under the leadership of members of 
the landed aristocracy imbued with that perfervid 
Catholicism which has already disturbed the re- 
lations of Austria with her partner in the Dual 
Monarchy. But the movement is not isolated, 
though it would be dangerous enough if it were. 
Bacteriologists tell us that some diseases may 
possibly be caused not by one species of bacteria 
alone, but by the meeting of two or three kinds 
within the animal organism. Now, at this moment, 
the anti-Semite movement coincides both with a fresh 
stimulus on the part of the Government to Social 
Democracy undisguised, and with the development 
of another of those inter-racial squabbles which are 
the normal incidents of Austrian political life. The 
Slovenes and Germans in Styria are quarrelling 
about the establishment of a high school of which 





the language shall be that of the former race. The 
question is trivial in itself, but it threatens the 
existence of a Ministry already seriously compro- 
mised by its inaction during the nineteen months of 
its term of office, by the practical failure of its 
schemes of taxation, and by the utter inadequacy 
of the reform of the franchise it has proposed to the 
desires of any party or the needs of the State. The 
Ministry rests on an unstable coalition of hetero- 
geneous elements—one, the German Liberal element, 
having joined at the cost of most of its creed. Now 
that it is clear that the Clericals are becoming, as a 
body, both anti-German and anti-Semite, it is more 
than probable that the coalition will soon come to 
an end. For a year and a half the Ministry has 
pursued a policy of inactivity, which can hardly 
be termed masterly. It is now tottering to its 
fall, and can gain a few months of life only by a 
dissolution. 

The Parliamentary situation, in short, is this. 
The Budget is not nearly ready, and the Budget Com- 
mittee cannot dispose of it until July—after which 
it is almost impossible to keep a House. The Dele- 
gations are about to meet; and, with a new Foreign 
Minister to deal with, their sittings can hardly 
be brief. The commercial convention with Hun- 
gary, which must be ratified every ten years 
under the “Compromise” on which the Dual 
Monarchy was based in 1867, has still two years to 
run, but it has taken three years to rearrange before 
now. Moreover, the agitation in favour of universal 
suffrage, which received an unexpected stimulus 
from Count Taafe’s extensive proposal of reform in 
October, 1893, has been gathering strength ever 
since. A Parliamentary Committee has now, after 
months of labour, produced a bill to extend the 
franchise which.is merely ludicrous. The Reichs- 
rath, as everyone knows, is based on the principle of 
“representation of interests” favoured by some 
doctrinaires—“ interests” which are revivals of the 
medizval system of Estates of the Realm. The great 
landed proprietors elect no less than 85 members ; the 
rural population, or rather an upper section of it, 
is represented by 129 members selected for it by 
electors of its own choosing; the town population, 
limited like the country electorate by a high quali- 
fication for the franchise, has 118 members, the 
Chambers of Commerce have 21. The Government 
now proposes to add two new categories—a select 
body of town artisans, who will have 13 members, 
and the smaller bourgeoisie, who will have 34. Now 
the smaller bourgeoisie are the strength of the anti- 
Semites, while the rural electorate will soon be 
mainly anti-Semitic too, The Ministry, it seems, 
propose to take a vote on account till the end of the 
year, to dissolve the Reichsrath, and to hold the 
elections under a special law embodying its proposed 
franchise reform. Then it will rest with the new 
Reichsrath to renew this law or devise something 
better. But a good many things may happen mean- 
while. 

In the first place, it is clear enough that the 
German Liberals ure in a state of decay. For a long 
time they have done nothing; their leader, Herr von 
Plener—now one of the Coalition Ministry—is openly 
denounced as a reactionary by his own followers ; 
and they are hardly in a position to cope with that 
perfervid Catholicism which has twice so nearly upset 
the Hungarian Ministry by secret intrigues at the 
Court of Vienna. Nor can they do much against the 
rising tide of Slav influence, which, because it is 
anti-Liberal and Catholic, this Catholicism tends to 
stimulate. The smaller bowrgeoisie, who might have 
helped them, are drifting off into anti-Semitism, 
anti-Capitalism, and so-called Christian Socialism ; 
and by the side of all these disturbing forces 
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there is another, the real Socialism: growing, 
as we showed in detail some months ago, in 
fertile soil, under singularly favourable economic 
conditions, expressing itself in the first instance in a 
perfectly just and temperate demand for manhood 
suffrage, and now stimulated afresh by the absurd 
mockery of an offer of thirteen members in an 
assembly of four hundred to a portion of the 
artisan class, limited and restricted in a way that 
will give their representation, such as it is, to 
a great extent into their employers’ hands. It 
is prophesied that if the next election is held 
under this law provisionally, the workmen will 
abstain en masse. Meanwhile, the Slav and anti- 
Semite and Clerical parties will gain at the ex- 
pense of the German and Liberals. What will be 
the effect on the relations with Hungary, where 
the Liberal bourgeoisie, also threatened by Clericals 
and Slavs, has just received a temporary victory? And 
how will the represented Estates deal with the Estate 
which refuses to be represented? Count Taafe’s 
plan, which he produced at the instigation of the 
Nmperor himself and was forced to withdraw by the 
politicians, at least had the merit of comparative 
simplicity, and would have set aside to a great 
extent the old party divisions. It may yet be 
necessary to revert to it, and to recall him from the 
retirement into which he was forced by its failure. 
Meanwhile the course of events in Austria only 
strengthens the impression that in European politics 
for the next few years she may very likely be a 
negligeable quantity. 


FINANCE, 





JUSINESS upon the Stock Exchange has con- 
iD tinued dull this week, as was natural when it 
is borne in mind that many of the large operators 
who went away for Whitsuntide had not returned, 
and that traffic in the City was seriously interrupted 
on Thursday. Markets, however, though quiet, have 
been upon the whole steady; and there is a very 
confident feeling that business will again improve 
very soon. The most remarkable event of the week 
is the rise of Consols to 106, after the interest had 
been deducted. It is the custom to quote Consols 
ex-dividend, as the phrase is, a month before the 
interest is actually paid. Bearing in mind how 
soon the interest will be reduced to 2) per cent., 
this is an extravagantly high quotation. But there 
is not likely to be any considerable fall while money 
remains as abundant and cheap as at present. All 
the great banks and financial houses, as well as the 
insurance companies, find it more profitable to hold 
Consols than to employ their money in lending and 
discounting. But whenever trade materially im- 
proves there is sure to be a rise. Meantime, money 
is growing more and more abundant, and all the 
gold that comes from abroad is going into the Bank 
of England. The check given to speculation in the 
American department happily continues. There was 
absolutely no justification for the rise that had taken 
place, and investors are to be congratulated upon 
not having allowed themselves to be led away 
by the optimistic rumours in the City. As a matter 
of fact, there is no change in the economic condition 
of the United States, and the prospects of the rail- 
way companies are anything but bright. The recent 
attempt to reorganise the Erie Railroad Company 
Laving failed, an application is about to be made to 
the Courts for foreclosure. Whether the application 
will be successful remains to be seen; but if it is not 
successful now it must be a year hence. The inability 
of the company to meet its fixed charges has natur- 
ally impressed members of the Stock Exchange 
unfavourably. But that company is only one of a 
very large number which are equally badly off. It 
seems certain that whenever reorganisation is 





carried out there will be a heavy assessment imposed 
upon the shareholders. The mining department 
has been fairly good during the week, buying from 
Paris having begun again upon a considerable scale. 
But there is not likely to be very much activity 
here until the settlement is well advanced next 
week. The general opinion in the City is that then 
a marked recovery will take place. In other de- 
partments there is little change; but it may be 
noted that the gold premium at Buenos Ayres is 
steadily falling, which seems to indicate that con- 
fidence is reviving, and that especially the new 
President and his policy are giving satisfaction. 
The railway traflic returns are likewise good, from 
which it may reasonably be inferred that trade is 
improving. 

The silver market has been quieter this week, 
mainly owing to the postponement of the Chinese 
loan. It is notorious that speculators bought silver 
on an enormous scale a little while ago in the hope 
that they would be able to sell it at an advantage 
when the Chinese loan came out, that they are 
unwilling to hold it indefinitely, and that it seems 
probable the loan will be postponed. Evidently the 
Japanese Government is endeavouring in every way 
to gain time. It is not at the moment ready to 
quarrel with Russia, France, and Germany, and, 
on the other band, it is not willing to submit to 
the dictation of those Powers. It looks, there- 
fore, as if the negotiations will be protracted. 
If that turns out to be the case there will probably 
be a fall in silver. The demand for the metal 
for India has likewise fallen off; and the India 
Council were not so successful in the sale of its 
drafts this week as it has been for a considerable 
time past. On Wednesday it offered as usual 60 
lakhs, and sold a part of the amount at a somewhat 
lower price than the week before. Upon the 
whole, however, the Council has been unexpect- 
edly successful since Christmas. The rates of 
interest and discount here at home and upon the 
Continent are tending downwards. Unemployed 
money is everywhere in superabundance, and the 
supply of gold is being largely increased, not 
only from South Africa, but also from Aus- 
tralia and America. Trade is slowly improving, 
but the improvement has not yet gone far 
enough to make any considerable demand on the 
Money Market, and therefore the probability is that 
new loans and companies will be brought out in the 
autumn in considerable numbers. The present prices 
of good securities are extravagantly high, and the 
investor, therefore, is looking out for new and more 
attractive ones. But promoters and issuing houses 
all agree that the public is still unwilling to take 
large amounts of new issues. The very good and 
the very speculative are subscribed for readily ; but 
moderate ventures have no attraction. 








THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON, 





HE theory that the fall of Napoleon can be 
traced to a failure of his physical and mental 
powers, or to the recurrence on critical occasions of 
a “ mysterious malady,” possesses many advantages. 
The work of the historian is thereby simplified. In 
place of searching for causes or seeking to analyse 
the mighty forces by which events were determined, 
it is convenient to assume with Lord Wolseley * that 
the young Republican general of 1796 was, “to a 
large extent, a different man from the Emperor 
Napoleon who was defeated at Waterloo,” which, 
indeed, is a fact sufficiently obvious. The ardent 
admirer of the genius of the greatest captain of war 
can thus find an explanation of his decline and fall 
compatible with his military infallibility, and 
history is reduced to its simplest terms. 


_ *“'The Decline and Fallof Napoleon.” By Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Company. 
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Although starting with this convenient theory, 
and recurring to it at intervals, Lord Wolseley does 
not, of course, confine himself entirely to a medical ex- 
planation of the disastrous close of the First Empire. 
Whenever military criticism of the actions of the 
great general appears inevitable, the theory of phys- 
ical disability is ready to hand ; but incidentally we 
obtain glimpses of other causes amply sufficing to 
account for the downfall. Napoleon, in spite of his 
splendid personal vigour, was liable to some few of 
the ills which afflict ordinary mortals. In common 
with the whole human race, he was not always at his 
best. A general who fought so frequently, and under 
such widely different circumstances, must be expected 
to make occasional mistakes, as he himself admitted. 
There is, however, no evidence of any real deteriora- 
tion of his powers, commencing in 1812 and increas- 
ing up to the crowning disaster of Waterloo. The 
question has been ably discussed by Chesney and 
other writers, and the fact that Napoleon’s military 
genius and mental vigour never shone more brightly 
than in the campaign of 1814 appears conclusive 
against the whole theory. Nor is this theory needed. 
The splendid fighting qualities of the French soldiers, 
as well as the population of France, had their limits. 
Eventhe brilliant genius of Napoleon could notcontend 
against the overwhelming forces which his insatiable 
ambition marshalled against him. Even before the 
fatal Russian campaign there had been—at Eylau, 
which Lord Wolseley ignores—a significant warning 
that the career of universal conquest involved possi- 
bilities of disaster. Napoleon had taught war to 
Europe; his antagonists were beginning to learn 
their lesson. While France was suffering from 
natural exhaustion, new forces under new generals, 
setin motion by powerful national antipathies, were 
being gradually arrayed against her. 

Consider the conditions of the Russian campaign 
as presented by Lord Wolseley :— 

“War with Russia ... meant the invasion of that vast 
empire, and for it armies were required far beyond the power of 
France to supply from her own population. He was therefore 
obliged to depend upon the military forces of Austria, Prussia, 
and other doubtful allies. The marshals .. . were sick of war. 
. . » They already doubted his plans for this new and distant 
conquest. The ‘Grand Army’... numbered over half a 
million of men ... but of them not more than one-third were 
French.” 

These surely are sufficient elements of failure, 
and the’ whole case is not by any means stated. 
Napoleon’s brief indisposition at Borodino, or his 
lingering at Moscow, is not needed to account for 
the result. Unquestionably, “to overweening con- 
fidence in himself and in his luck . . . he mostly 
owed his destruction”; but, in this case, what is the 
use of the theory of growing physical disability ? 

The false historical conception with which Lord 
Wolseley begins his work imparts a sense of un- 
reality to the whole, and leads him into many 
apparent inconsistencies. Thus, to take a single 
example, we are told that after the terrible fiasco of 
the Russian campaign Napoleon 
“worked hard at the creation of a new army that should restore 
his renown. ... At no previous period in his career did his 
commanding genius, his colossal power of work, his capacity for 
organisation—both civil and military—his wisdom, in fact, shine 
out more conspicuously.” 


After such an unqualified tribute as this, we find 
with astonishment a few pages later that the 
theory has again supervened. 

“ As I have said of his eampaign in Russia, I say of this in 
Germany, Napoleon was not the man he was in 1796 or in 1805.” 

To us, the difference appears to be solely one of 
circumstances. In the one case Napoleon was 
fighting withio his means; in the other, the adverse 
forces were too strong for him, Again, in 1814—his 
first defensive campaign—Napoleon displayed to the 
full his marvellous capacity as a strategist, and 
showed unrivalled vigour. This Lord Wolseley ap- 
pears to recognise, though he considers—on grounds 
which are not clear—that too much regard has 
been paid to the “ operations in the valleys of the 








Marne and Seine.” Sir E. Hamley, however, who is 
held partly responsible for an undue concentration 
of attention upon these operations, merely dealt with 
them as part of the scheme of his great work, illus- 
trating special strategic principles. The provision of 
“external forts’’ round Paris in 1814 might have 
changed the course of the campaign; but few 
students of history would admit that France could 
have been saved by their means. 

Lord Wolseley’s treatment of the Waterloo cam- 
paign starts with another misconception. Napoleon, 
we are told, expected “that he would be able to 
penetrate and wedge-like to sever the communication 
between the two (allied) armies.” This idea found 
favour for some years, but has been completely 
exploded. “All writers who have treated of this 
campaign,” wrote Clausewitz, one of the most acute 
of military critics, “set out by saying that Buona- 
parte threw himself between the two armies in 
order to separate them. This expression, which has 
become a terminus technicus in military phraseology, 
has no clear idea for its foundation. The space 
between two armies cannot be an object of opera- 
tions. It would have been very unfortunate if a 
commander like Buonaparte, having to deal with an 
enemy of twice his force ... had lighted on the 
empty interval, and thus madea blowintheair. ... 
Buonaparte, therefore, chose the direction between 
the two armies, not in order to separate them by 
wedging himself between, but because he expected 
to find and fall on Blucher'’s force in this direction, 
either united or in separate corps.” The “ wedge” 
theory has, in fact, been abandoned, and its resusci- 
tation by Lord Wolseley in the present year of 
grace is amazing. 

“ What,” he writes, “would have been the end of this 
extraordinary man had not D’Erlou’s corps been wasted as it 
was on June 16th? . . . What would have been the fate of the 
Prussian army if Napoleon had at once discovered its actual 
situation ?” 

Yet a few sentences later on we read that 
“this Waterloo campaign is a thing apart, for 
Napoleon had in reality fallen before it began.” 
It is difficult to reconcile these statements, and 
others to which Lord Wolseley commits himself. If 
“bodily disease and the failure of mental power” 
was “primarily” the cause of Napoleon's disaster, 
then, assuredly, Wellington and Blucher, who dis- 
posed of nearly double the French strength, stand 
condemned as incapables. After this, it is refreshing 
to find that Lord Wolseley gives only a qualified 
assent to the ridiculous story resuscitated by Colonel 
Maurice in his “intensely interesting articles on 
Waterloo,” as to the meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher on the evening of the 17th June. “The 
balance of evidence,” he writes, “seems rather in its 
favour,” and he remarks that “ Mr. Ropes, in his very 
careful book,” gives credence to the fable. Welling- 
ton, however, himself denied the truth of this inci- 
dent, and Mr. Ropes, in the second edition of his 
excellent work, wisely excluded it. 

Lord Wolseley’s writings are always eminently 
readable. There is even a certain fascination in his 
unconventional periods; but it is must be confessed 
that they do not bear close examination. To recall 
to life Desaix, who was killed at Marengo, and to 
represent him, together with other officers who did 
not make the campaign of 1812, as “ selected” for 
command “in this gigantic enterprise,” is an almost 
unpardonable blunder in a serious contribution to 
military literature. And, in there latter days, 
it is inconceivable that anyone should be found 
able to assert that “Nelson's glorious victory 
at Trafalgar saved England from invasion by 
a great and splendid army.” When Trafalgar was 
fought, the Grand Army was at Ulm, some 450 miles 
from the shores of the Channel. And seven weeks 
before the ever-memorable 21st October, 1805, 
Napoleon, on the coast of France, was busily en- 
gaged in fortifying himself against a British 
invasion. If these are the illusions of one of our 
Field-marshals, Heaven help our subalterns. 
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A SCOTCH PODSNAP. 
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N the preface to “ Roderick Random,” Smollett 
has some edifying remarks about the duty of 
a novelist. The most important precept to a 
writer of fiction is that he must say nothing which 
may tend to abate the reader’s “ generous indignation 
against the vicious and sordid disposition of the 
world.” Whether that cheerful ardour now inflames 
the bosoms of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers, wedo not know, 
but there is a spark of the sacred fire in the gentle- 
man who contemplates the universe in Blackwood. 
He is much disturbed, as far as we can make out, by 
the “vicious and sordid disposition” of the Press, 
which comes betwixt the wind and his nobility, makes 
and unmakes reputations insheer wantonness, invents 
such monstrosities as the New Woman and the 
“Tbsen craze,” pounces like a carrion bird on 
a dead man of genius; and all for what? To give 
currency to the world’s ideas, or perform the 
humble office of distributing useful information? 
No such thing; it is simply to fill so many columns 
and sell them. “Heavens!” says the moralist in a 
fine frenzy, “ let us kill our best friend and fling him 
to those rapacious mouths; let us plunge into 
scandal and rejoice in every scare—for is it not 
copy? And by copy alone we live or die.” The 
amiable “ Looker-On” of Blackwood “ will not in- 
sinuate"’ that the Press killed Louis Stevenson; but 
did you mark how “the eagles were gathered in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, where he lay ” ? 
Nay, the daily eagles had made a meal of him, “till 
our souls were sick of Louis Stevenson,” long before 
the monthly bird could put in a peck at what was 
left. We rae sorry for the “ Looker-On,” who ad- 
vertises an unsatisfied beak with gracious allusions 
to Stevenson's defects. To say that his name 
became “no longer lovable or honourable” because 
it appeared “in every journal,” and to ask 
how much his literary acquaintance made out 
of his death, is to display an engaging temper 
and a judicial mind. No doubt, the Press would 
have been better employed in keeping the public 
waiting for Blackwood’s opinion of Stevenson, and 
in reverently reproducing that with deferential 
comments. 

If it was an offence for the journals to praise 
Stevenson till the “Looker-On’s” soul was sick, equally 
heinous was their indifference to the merits of 
Edward Smyth Pigott, late Examiner of Plays, “a 
man in whom there was no guile”—that is to say, 
a friend of the Edinburgh oracle. “His kind eyes 
Were no sooner closed than there poured forth a 
flood of venom upon him.” In other words, some 
critics to whom Mr. Pigott was personally unknown 
suggested that his censorship of the stage was not 
eminently distinguished by acumen. But he had 
“kind eyes,” and therefore it must have been “a 
disappointed English dramatist” who gave the cue 
for the attacks on his judgment. For this quality 
his apologist has nothing to say: “ he erred, perhaps, 
now and then”; but to state this without mention- 
ing the kindness of his eyes was to pour out “a 
flood of venom.” If one were to emulate the taste of 
the “ Looker-On,” one might ask how much he has 
made by his half page of vindication, devoted 
chiefly to Mr. Pigott’s orbs and his freedom from 
guile. But this is not the root of our homi- 
list’s quarrel with the journalists. They have a 
reckless habit of imposing figments on the public by 
sheer force of repetition. Take the New Woman. 
Who believes seriously in her existence? Who 
would have given her a thought if the Press 
had not found her personality useful for filling up 
columns? Why did not the deluded reader rise and 
say, “There never was no such person,” instead of 
greedily devouring those columns, and panting for 
more? We wonder the “ Looker-On” does not carry 
the interrogation further, and demand why Sarah 
Grand ever found a publisher, and why she has 
readers enough to carry the “Heavenly Twins” 





through ever so many editions? But he finds it 
more convenient to treat an idea which is beyond 
his faculty of apprehension as “ wholly the creation 
of the newspapers for their own advantage,” than 
to seek its true genesis in the diverse movements 
of the time. Newspaper criticism of Ibsen usually 
takes the form of obloquy; so we have the paradox 
that chiefly by abusing the Norwegian dramatist the 
Press has made him a great influence in European 
literature. One writer is praised till the soul of the 
“ Looker-On” sickens within him; and another is de- 
nounced till he acquires quite an alarming authority. 
And all this is achieved by newspaper competition, 
by “an emulation at which the reader is amazed, 
but submits to, fancying other readers must care, 
though he does not.” The unfortunate man goes 
on reading columns and columns, not to please 
himself, but to oblige somebody else. And by 
this singular process the Press forces on the 
public matters in which it has really no concern, 
and creates world-wide reputations which are 
entirely baseless ! 

As a philosophy of egoism, this is monumental, 
for the “ Looker-On” is evidently persuaded that the 
sole criterion of an idea is the aspect it presents to 
him. If it does not attract his intelligence, he is not 
content to turn to something else; he waves it off, 
like Mr. Podsnap, and ascribes its parentage and 
popularity to the vicious and sordid appetite of 
the journalist. What is to be done? How is the 
“ Looker-On " to be spared these constant affronts to 
his propriety and to his stationary knowledge? 
“The moral is,” says he, “that there are much too 
many newspapers”; but it might be said with equal 
justice that too many periodicals are multiplied 
every month; and even amongst the most vener- 
able one perceives signs of a stale, flat, and unprofitable 
spirit. Itis to be feared there are readers who are not 
greatly stimulated when the first of the month 
brings a fresh sheaf of the “ Looker-On’s” laments, 
and who, if these were discontinued, could make 
shift with more entertaining matter. Jeremiah is 
not a cheerful companion when he bores you with 
protests against everything that does not happen to 
interest him, and imputes the lowest motives to 
everybody whose views of life or literature are not 
his. He assumes that the Press causes all this dis- 
tressing hubbub because it must have something to 
say. “To have nothing to say is sad, even when 
you are called upon for conversation in a drawing- 
room,” or for an article in a magazine. The mighty 
spirits who deliver their messages in Blackwood have 
& proper contempt for mere journalism, which is 
animated by the necessity of putting so many words 
together. That, to the “ Looker-On,” “is the most 
human, the most interesting, the most tragic point 
of view.” He gossips about women’s dresses 
and the Queen of Holland; he moralises on the 
meeting of her little Dutch Majesty with Queen 
Victoria ; he vouchsafes his compassion to the eldest 
sons who don’t want to be peers; he chatters 
about pictures, Carlyle, and Mr. Crockett ; but, bless 
you, this is not for the mere purpose of turning out 
copy enough to fill twenty-seven pages. There is 
nothing particularly enlightening in these reflections, 
and there is a good deal which we suspect to be ex- 
tremely silly ; but it proves that to hold forth like 
this once a month is a virtuous and majestic occupa- 
tion, and that to journalise daily, or once a week, is 
a vulgar commercial fraud upon the supine credulity 
of the public. 








MR. LOCKER-LAMPSON. 





HE death of Frederick Locker is not one of the 
events whose proper and inevitable complement 
consists in numberless leading articles, garnished with 
talk of a grave in the Abbey. If the fool one is 
always meeting should choose to deny him the name 
of poet, it would be less easy to dispute the matter 
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than to admit that the fool, if he chose to think so, 
was incontrovertibly right. Yet, it must be added, 
to have earned the name of “ master” is the very 
rarest achievement of the artist; and in that 
particular form he chose to follow Frederick Locker 
was indubitably one of the few among his con- 
temporaries who deserved the name. 

That form of art he has defined with absolute 
felicity in a note to his “London Lyrics.” “ Light 
lyrical verse,” he says, “should be short, elegant, 
refined, and fanciful, not seldom distinguished by 
chastened sentiment, and often playful; and it 
should have one uniform and simple design. The 
tone should not be pitched too high, and the 
language should be idiomatic, the rhythm crisp and 
sparkling, the rhyme frequent and never forced. 
- + .« Each piece cannot be expected to exhibit all 
these characteristics; but the qualities of brevity 
and buoyancy are essential. It should have the air 
of being spontaneous. It may be but it 
should never be ponderous or commonplace.” A 
moment’s thought will show that the verses which 
make anthologies delightful often fail to win the 
austere name of poetry, but never give the lie to 
this most admirable definition. 

The poet (to paraphrase an ancient saying) does 
things which have never been done before; the little 
master often makes his highest achievement in doing 
perfectly the oft-attempted thing, which is worth 
nothing except when it has been done perfectly. 
One is inclined to think, for example, that Locker’s 
best piece of work is a poem it is impossible to 
refrain from quoting :— 

Beating heart, we come again 
Where my love reposes ; 

This is Mabel’s window-pane, 
These are Mabel’s roses. 

Is she nested? Does she kneel 
In the twilight stilly ; 

Lily-clad from throat to heel, 
She, my virgin lily? 

Soon the wan, the wistful stars, 
Fading, will forsake her; 
Elves of light, on beamy bars, 

Whisper then, and wake her. 


Let this friendly pebble plead 
At her flowery grating. 

If she hear me, will she heed ? 
Mabel, I am waiting / 


Mabel will be decked anon, 
Zoned in bride’s apparel ; 
Happy zone! Oh, hark to yon 

Passion-shaken carol ! 


Sing thy song, thou trancéd thrush— 
Sing thy best, thy dearest. 

Hush ! her lattice moves. Oh, hush! 
Dearest Mabel, dearest! 


The situation is common beyond words; hardly a 
poetaster has written for centuries who has not tried 
to render it in verse. But Locker has done the 
thing perfectly, and his deserts are only less than 
those of the man who does in the same way what 
has not been done before. Another poem that 
merits remembrance is that on a picture by Romney 
of his grandmother. The picture may, perhaps, 
never have existed; but it pleases one to think that 
tho wife of the old soldier, the friend and counsellor 
of Nelson, Locker’s grandfather, was a woman of 
great beauty, and that she is indeed painted by 
Romney in the first flush of her beauty. Atleast, the 
verses catch the spirit of the painter so thoroughly 
as to inspire the conviction that they must have 
been suggested by a picture from his brush. 

For buoyancy and brevity what in this kind can 
surpass his “Cupid at the Corner”? Like the “maiden 
reverie ” of that grandmamma, it “ has a charm.” 


Her eyes and her hair 
Are superb ; 

Quick, stranger, advance 
To her aid— 

She’s across, with a glance 


She’s fair, and you're tall— 
Fal-la-la ! 

What will come of it all? 
Chi lo sa! 


These lines are prefixed to a poem, “ The Pilgrims 
of Pall Mall,” which suggests the reflection that 
among all the writers in whom Locker recognises 
masters Thackeray came first. Thackeray might 
indeed have written it, as also the lines “To 
Geraldine,” the child of fifteen, who can yet show 


“A love that is not sham 
For Stothard, Blake, and Lamb; 
And I’ve known 
Cordelia’s sad eyes 
Cause angel-tears to rise 
In her own. .. 


“T am happy, having grown 
Such a sapling of my own; 
And I crave 
No garland for my brows, 
But to rest beneath its boughs 
To the grave.” 


Another suggestion arises from a recent re-perusal 
of his work. “London Lyrics” he entitled the book 
for whose sake he was loved and will hereafter be 
remembered ; and none of us—not even the youngest 
—can deny that he was among the veritable lovers 
of London. Yet the modern young man, who 
honestly fancies himself the discoverer of the cult of 
London, is altogether out of sympathy with Locker’s 
praise of it. 


“ Piccadilly! Shops, palaces, bustle and breeze ; 
The whirring of wheels and the murmur of bees; 
By day and by night, whether noisy or stilly, 
Whatever my mood is, I love Piccadilly.” 


There is a typical passage ; typical, too, not only 
of Locker’s work, but also of the work of divers 
men of the same generation. To us of the new it 
has a certain look of insincerity, for we cannot see 
only the gay and charming side of the life of London, 
Locker and his companions lived in a London where 
“it was always afternoon ”"—and always June. Our 
impressions are mostly of a place flaring with gas 
and electricity; the city really becomes a sort of 
monster, and a latter-day poem about Piccadilly 
would doubtless be written under some such savagely 
ironical title as “ London’s Harem.” 

It is impossible to think upon this subject without 
recalling some of Mr. W. E. Henley’s London poems, 
He, too, is a lover of the city, and, though he knows 
and loves the country, flushed and radiant with 
summer, or desolately beautiful in autumn, his 
rhapsodies are all of London. He can cry, 


“?Tis El Dorado—El Dorado plain, 

The Golden City! And when a girl goes by, 
Look, as she turns her glancing head, 

A call of gold is wafted from her ear. 

Golden, all golden! In a golden glory, 

Long lapsing down a golden coasted sky, 

The day not dies, but seems 

Dispersed in wafts and drifts of gold, and shed 
Upon a past of golden song and story, 

And memories of gold and golden dreams.” 


That is a passage with which the men one thinks 
of would have sympathised completely, though it 
was not their way to rhapsodise. But were their 
sympathies quite as wide as was necessary for 
the full interpretation of London? Could any of 
them have written or have understood such a poem 
as the London Voluntary, which tells of fog and 
east wind in London, ending with the passage :— 


“And Death the while— 
Death with his well-worn, lean, professional smile, 
Death in his threadbare, working trim— 
Comes to your bedside, unannounced and bland, 
And, with expert, inevitable hand, 
Feels at your windpipe, fingers you in the lung, 
Or flicks the clot well into the labouring heart : 
Thus signifying unto old and young, 
However hard of mouth or wild of whim, 
Tis time—'tis time by his ancient watch—to part 





You're repaid, 


With books and women and talk and drink and art. 
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And you-go meanly after him 

To a mean suburban lodging: on ths way 

To what or where— 

Not Death, who is old and very wise, can say. 
And you—how should you care 

So long as, unreclaimed of hell, 

The Wind-Fiend, the insufferable, 

Thus vicious and thus patient, sits him down 
To the black job of burking London town?” 


As a matter of fact the question was the merest 
rhetoric, for the quotation is its answer. Locker, 
and the one or two one associates with him, would 
never have dreamed of writing this sort of thing. 
Even to read it would possibly have proved alarming 
to them, for they were dead-set on buoyancy and 
brevity. Perhaps that is why one loves them now, 
when their work on this subject is the very reverse 
of what one would endeavour to put into a volume 
of “London Lyrics” if one should think of pro- 
ducing it. For it is always good to get a glimpse 
into fairy-land, and London must have been fairy- 
land indeed, when the production of those lines 
on Piccadilly was possible to a man who lacked 
neither honesty nor ability. 








IN SWISS SWITZERLAND. 

HERE is the Switzerland of the Americans and 
the English, and the Switzerland of Inter- 
national Congresses, and the Switzerland of Brad- 
shaw and of Baedeker and of Mr. Cook; and there 
is also the Switzerland of the Swiss themselves. It 
lies on either side of the great mid-European high- 
way, a country less often trodden by strangers than 
the dread fastnesses of its mountains are climbed 
by them. Perhaps its realities of to-day are less 
familiar to the outer world than its traditions of 
long ago. But it is a country to be explored, to be 
stayed in, and to be loved. Not all at once, how- 
ever, if you begin in Canton Berne! It is not wholly 
the well-abused tourist's fault that the Switzer of 
the Oberland has an eye to the main chance. People 
will tell you (with pardonable heat) that such is the 
case, but the statement must be accepted with quali- 

fications. We must ask the Berne people too. 

Read the works of the pastor-novelist, Jeremias 
Gotthelf, whose pictures of farmstead and village 
recall to an English reader the colour and the tonch 
of Thomas Hardy, and you know every detail of the 
life that goes on in those white, wide-roofed farm- 
houses that you pass as you tramp through the 
Emmenthal. I¢ is a life that suits the landscape. 
“ Heimilig,” as the Berne patois has it, are the 
doorways, with the stone seat outside and the 
cobble-stone paving. “ Heimilig” the clean cow- 
stables close at hand, and the open fields, and 
orchards heavy with crimson apples. Even the old 
patrician Schloss, with its square tower and massive 
walls and roof of dusky red, has rather an air of 
manor-house than castle, as if its lord-hip had been 
a friendly one and had respected the + turdy peasant- 
holders of the soil. Sometimes it did. If it did not, 
it was apt to have a bad time, unless the native 
character has altered very much. The farmer-folk 
who are born and live and die in those out-of- 
the-way valleys are set down by their keen- 
witted novelist without extenuation. He loved 
them, but he knew the defects of their stalwart 
qualities, and he was not altogether popular 
with his parishioners, they say. You may meet 
now the types Jeremias Gotthelf loved to portray. 
You can recognise them, if you keep your eyes open. 
Notice the grey-haired, shrewd man priciog the 
frisky young pigs and plaintive little calves penned 
on the Waisenhaus-Platz in Berne, any Tuesday 
forenoon. He is a well-to-do peasant-farmer whose 
acquaintance you have made (perhaps in “ Uli, der 
Knecht”). He is a good master and a good neighbour, 
but a hard nut to crack, in business. Then there is 
another face you know at once—that tall, grave- 
eyed young fellow, leading a dun bull into the 





monthly cattle market, in the early morning. What is 
he thinking of ? Not his master’s pretty daughter, nor 
the plump farm-maid who would like him for a sweet- 
heart. No. His practical young head is busied reckon- 
ing up, for the hundredth time, his little hoard, tied 
up|with hisSunday clothes, in the loft where he sleeps. 
He is planning how to add another gulden, a step 
nearer his great ambition—to be a master himself! 
Well, he is a good lad too, in his way: staunch and 
plucky, and a splendid worker—the right hand of 
the farmer and farmer's wife, and unwillingly re- 
spected by the farm-servants under him, which is 
saying a great deal, Possibly his reputation as a 
champion at “ Hurnuss” has something to do with 
his personal weight. 

Hurnuss, by the way, is a wonderful national game 
which the present writer will not attempt to describe, 
having only to record a certain vague impression of 
the sport as indulged in by a few perspiring, middle- 
aged amateurs on a Sunday afternoon in June— 
a dream, as it were, of stout, respectable citizens in 
their shirt-sleeves, armed with slabs of wood fitted 
with short handles (a kind of prehistoric cricket- 
bat), and therewith striking madly at something 
flying in the air. But this is the levity of ignorance. 
“ Hurnuss” is to Canton Berne as football to York- 
shire. The rivalry between different villages is 
desperately keen; in fact, till within a few years 
ago, local passion ran so high at the hurnuss matches 
that the losing team often avenged its wounded 
honour by breaking the larger number of heads in 
the free fight which, by time-honoured custom, closed 
the proceedings—that is, the “ friendly” supper for 
which the losers are supposed to pay. 

But times change, and Swiss Switzerland changes, 
like rural England. Only a few small diligences 
run nowadays on the wide, straight coach - roads 
that branch out from the city of Berne. Branch 
lines of railway are touching village after village. 
The stately elms by the roadside look down on a 
changed picture in the peasants who pass town- 
wards in crowds on Sunday afternoon. There is the 
old Berner type renewed in the sensible and some- 
times comely faces, but, with the men at least, the 
cantonal dress .(knee-breeches, bright buttons, and 
small round cap), is rerely to be seen. The women 
are faithful to the characteristic chemisette and 
black velvet stay-bodice with brooches of filigree 
silver, and chains festooned across breast and back. 
But, in most cases, even they have replaced the 
graceful little black coif of old days by town- 
trimmed hate, that make a Londoner wince with a 
sense of meeting something only too familiar. 

Yet there is an individuality with this Berner 
type that is not likely to pass even as the fashions 
of straw hats—at least, while the Canton speaks its 
own quaint tongue. The “ Bern-Diitsch” is a varie- 
gated patois as unlike pure German as the Berne 
folk themselves are unlike the subjects of the 
Kaiser. There is even something characteristic in the 
way this vernacular has absorbed (sometimes German- 
ised out of all knowledge) a host of French words— 
which, by the way, have a very odd effect in the 
homely talk of fields and farmhouse kitchens. These 
importations are, it must be owned, disfiguring to the 
real Bern-deutsch, racy of the soil, with a wealth of 
dialect-words, some of which are known and used 
only in out-of-the-way spots, and sound strange 
even to the ears of the people of Berne city. You 
may hunt in vain for these words in any German 
dictionary ; but, oddly enough, in some cases you 
will find your word, or rather, one that is own 
brother to it, in some bit of old-fashioned or provin- 
cial English. To take one example only: there is 
the very homely little Bernois idiom “ numme,” a 
phrase which exactly answers to our North Country 
“ nobbut.” . 

The Berne people say of themselves that when 
they are not speaking their own patois they prefer 
the use of French to “ pure German.” In fact, there 
are striking differences between these Swiss of a 
German-speaking canton and the people of the much- 
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governed Empire. The two countries do not profess 


much mutual sympathy. To avoid the snare of 
generalising from a foreigner’s standpoint, the 
present writer will only observe that the favoured 
nation is the Swiss in one national faculty, if no 
other—a sense of humour. 








SEX IN ART. 
S there a distinctly perceptible difference between 
the writings of men and of women—a difference 
sufficient to stamp them as unmistakably as the 
wearing of petticoats and trousers does their writers ? 
Is there a fixed scale of qualities which can be dis- 
tributed in unvarying proportion between the sexes ? 
And, if not, ought there to be? I know at least one 
person who maintains that there is some grave 
deficiency in a woman's writing, if it be not at once 
recognised as a woman’s. And Coleridge said there 
was “‘sex in souls”—and therefore, I suppose, some 
inherent, essential difference of intellectual quality. 
There is another theory, or assumption, akin to 
this last, but not quite identical with it. It was 
enunciated, from one point of view, by Pope, when 
he said— 
“ Most women have no character at all ”— 


and held them to be “ best distinguished as black, 
brown, or fair”; from another, by Mr. Ruskin, com- 
menting on these very lines in a well-known passage 
of “Sesame and Lilies.” It amounts to this: that 
men vary as individuals—women only present the 
features of a type. Man may be idealised under 
different aspects—as statesman, artist, scholar, 
soldier—in any number of capacities; the ideal 
woman is one, and only one, in her three phases of 
maiden, wife, and mother. 

But is this view borne out by facts? Let us, any 
of us, take a mental survey of our own acquaintance. 
We shall find that in suburban or provincial neigh- 
bourhoods—say, where life is monotonous and con- 
ventional beyond the average—the girls are apt to 
fall into one or two classes, but even within these 
there is as many gradations of individual character 
as among the young men, allowing for the greater 
variety of life and occupation enjoyed by the latter. 
It would be an interesting experiment to tabulate a 
few dozen of one’s friends—an equal number of 
either sex—assigning a certain number of marks for 
each quality (as they do in those merciless phreno- 
logical charts which persist in attributing to you the 
qualities you most dislike, and an aptitude for the 
pursuits you have least desire to excel in), and see 
whether the difference between the two exceeded 
the amount of variation among the individuals of 
the respective groups. Nay, let us try it, on a small 
scale, with people whom we all know, taking men's 
men and women’s women, so as to secure our speci- 
mens under circum-tances as favourable as may be 
and avoid complications introduced by novelists who 
— of either sex sticks or lay-figures. Here we 

ve— 


(a) Janet Webster. 
Mrs. Payne. 
Lucy Snowe. 
Emma Woodhouse. 
Louie. (In “ David Grieve).” 
Margaret. (In “ North and South.”) 
Mademoiselle Ixe. 
Em. (“Story of an African Farm.”) 


--I have selected pretty much at random, having 
regard chiefly to life-likeness of presentation. The 
list might be indefinitely extended, but, such as it 
is—supposing we knew all these people personally 
in the flesh, and were in the habit of meeting one 
or other of them every day—should we be in danger 
of confusing one with the other? Now (b), but no— 
let the reader pick his seven men—les premiers 
venus—for himself, and see whether they differ from 
each other so very much more than these seven do. 
But, quitting this, which might be dismissed as 


(“Scenes of Clerical Life.’’) 











trifling, let us see what basis there is in fact and 
history for the idea of the comparative uniformity 
of women’s characters. It is usually said that the 
advance of evolution tends to differentiate the sexes 
more and more from one another. But I think that 
it is only true up to a certain point. The highest 
point of difference is reached when mind comes into 
play as a factor in development. After that, while 
the difference is, in one point, as sharply marked as 
ever, in others the sexes tend to assimilate to one 
another—or, in other words, the area common to 
both is increased. 

In a certain stage of-eulture, a woman has one 
function, and only one—that to which the term of 
sex in its strictest definition is applied. Perhaps 
this stage is not to be sought in the absolutely 
primitive, savage state. When the men are exclu- 
sively occupied in fighting or hunting, so much of 
the heavy work is left to the woman, as somewhat 
to interfere with this unity of function. She is the 
drudge and beast of burden, as well as the mate and 
mother. But in a more advanced stage—as in 
India or ancient Athens—a woman's duties, while 
lightened by slave labour, are strictly confined to 
the home. For such a state of society there can be 
no intercourse between the sexes, except for one 
purpose; consequently, good women have no per- 
sonal acquaintance with any men but their husbands 
and their own nearest relations, and look on even 
these with a sort of timid curiosity, as beings of 
another race. Their habits and occupations being 
so distinct, and their knowledge of each other's 
lives so limited, they have few or no ideas in 
common—in some cases they even speak a different 
language. In the customs of primitive nations, one 
meets with various conventional distinctions which, 
so far as we can see, rest on nothing but the idea 
that what is proper for one sex cannot be so for the 
other. Thus, among the Zulus, a man has one pre- 
scribed way of washing himself, a woman another ; 
and “a man would be ridiculed for washing as a 
woman does "’—though the distinction seems entirely 
arbitrary. 

And this similarity of life and monotony of 
occupation will tend to produce a uniform type of 
character in women. The same thing is to be ob- 
served, in a lesser degree, in all cases where the 
men’s work in any way takes them much away from 
home, and the women are more or less herded to- 
gether within it—for isolation tends to develop 
individuality. But as soon as there is any cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, however little, then the sexes 
have a common standing ground. We see this in 
the case of the medieval monasteries. At the time 
when learning had no refuge save in the cloister, 
nuns did their part as well as monks in keeping alive 
the tradition, and their work seems to have been 
fairly recognised on its own merits. In fact the 
“profession of religion” (eliminating, as it did at 
the outset, the great factor of difference) did a great 
deal towards placing men and women on an equal 
footing as human beings. 

In a highly civilised state of society, as men are 
not restricted to their special function of fighting, 
or even to that of providing food for their families, 
women are not restricted to the special function of 
maternity. This applies in two ways: the existence 
and well-being of the community is compatible with 
many persons of both sexes remaining unmarried ; 
and of those who are not, all are exclusively occu- 
pied—the men with bread-winning, the women with 
their household duties. They have leisure and op- 
portunity for cultivating the common ground of 
their nature, for social intercourse, and that develop- 
ment of the character which is gained by such 
intercourse. 

But, without entering on an exhaustive analysis 
of the sociological question, let us return to the 
point we started from. In the matter of writing 
there are some things—such as delicacy of per- 
ception, and an eye for detail rather than for broad 
effects—which we might reasonably expect to find 
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generally associated with woman's work, and which 
may be said to belong to them, in a greater or less 
degree, as women. There are others more or less 
attributable to circumstances—chiefly to want of 
intellectual training, and the sedulous inculcation of 
such half-truths as that it is woman’s business to 
feel and not to think; which is, in many cases, 
translated to mean that they are at perfect liberty 
to think in as slipshod a manner, and express their 
thoughts as ungrammatically as they please, and 
nobody will be unkind enough to quarrel with the 
result. A woman who has learnt to think, to state 
facts accurately, and estimate things at their true 
value, will not be illogical, or slovenly in style, or led 
astray by false sentiment; but she will not therefore 
be less a woman as regards the essentials of her sex. 
The generation of men who persisted in confusing (and 
identifying) the accidental and essential is, we hope, 
passing away—at least they are less copiously elo- 
quent in print than formerly, and they are fully 
recognised as “weaker brethren,’ not leaders of 
thought. They eulogised the “ charming foolishness” 
of what they were pleased to call “the sex,’ and 
shuddered at the woman who could behold a rat 
without fainting. Yet, with admirable inconsistency, 
their temper was not invariably sweet towards 
wives who betrayed inability to add up columns of 
figures correctly, or who worried them with an 
infinity of childlike and artless questions. Which 
only shows, I suppose, that men’s ideals of woman- 
hood are not necessarily identical with their wives ; 
or else it is merely a fresh illustration of the old 
story—attainment and disillusion. We all know 
how exultantly the omniscient reviewer will pounce 
on this or that anonymous or pseudonymous work, 
and cry that “there can be no doubt as to the “sex” 
of the author, an assertion followed, as surely as 
night follows day, by a depreciation of the unlucky 
work in question. But even the omniscient (since 
“we are all fallible, even the youngest’) may occa- 
sionally find himself mistaken. We have always 
wondered how the author of “The Web of the 
Spider” liked being referred to, in the Saturday, 
once upon a time—it was d propos of “ Marahuna,” I 
think—as Miss Marriott-Watson. 

General statements are always a risky thing to 
make, but I think it is not incorrect to say, roughly 
speaking, that, while men’s books are treated as 
those of individuals, and examined, each on its own 
merits, women’s are lumped into a class and judged 
accordingly. Again, there is an a priori kind 
of reasoning, doubtless something like this :— 
Women naturally have, or ought to have, an eye for 
detail, a knack of reproducing small-talk in a 
natural way, a great deal of insight into the subtler 
shades of emotion, and the significance of the 
small things of life. They have no creative 
power, no knowledge of the wider issues of life, 
no understanding of the great passions which 
sway the human race in masses, no power of 
depicting anything robust or heroic—in_ short, 
none of the qualities needed for “ the grand style.” 
Therefore, they ought to confine themselves to the 
painting of quiet genre pictures—words of a limited 
canvas, with strictly domestic characters and in- 
cidents. All very well; but supposing a woman 
happens to be so constituted that the struggles of 
Man and Nature, the echoes of “battles long ago,” 
and the chances of life in far lands, have more 
charm for her than the chronicle of small domestic 
worries or the complications in hearts that occur at 
afternoon-tea and tennis-parties? One does not 
want to depreciate the latter field; one willingly 
renders all homage to George Eliot and Mrs. Gaskell, to 
Mrs. Oliphant and Mrs. Ewing, but ... but... one 
cannot help revelling in “ Lavengro” as well. And 
supposing that the “one” in question, willing to 
follow her literary pastors and masters in all 
docility, honestly tries to depict the poky home- 
life—the virtuous sister who darns stockings, and 
the wicked one who reads novels and longs to flirt 
(not being able to gratify that nefarious wish for 





lack of young men), and all the rest of it—and does 
not, after all, succeed so well as when she follows her 
own inclinations, and dreams of Viking cruises, and 
Arctic explorations, of deadly daring and heroic 
sacrifice? And what if the omniscient, moreover, 
taking her for her brother, praises the adventures, and 
bids “him” stick to them? Isa girl to blame if, in 
that case, she does not undeceive the omniscient ? 

After all, why should all women be alike any 
more than all men; and does not a daughter inherit 
from her father, as well as a son from his mother? 
One knows more than one man whose writings 
would, on the a@ priori system, be assigned to the 
feminine division, who, to recur to the painting 
metaphor, comes to grief if he ventures beyond his 
miniatures and pastels: who succeeds best in verses 
about roses, and dewdrops, and babies, of the most 
approved ladylike pattern: who, when he essays 
the story of robust adventure, strains his voice to 
falsetto pitch and becomes almost hysterical. Yet 
no one blames him for his limitations—or, if any do, 
it were as just to reprehend him for the colour of 
his hair. 

It comes to this, that—if one may apply to 
literature the truest and sanest statement I know of 
the problem as it is in life—it is a case of Godfrey 
Bransby and Barbara Dering. Let everyone follow 
his or her own individual bent of character, and the 
great Mother Nature, who determined that bent, 
and whose work all our efforts cannot counteract, 
will make the balance come out right in the end. 

A. W. 








THE OPERA. 





HERE is a run this season, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, on the works of Verdi, which, with so 
many eminent Italian vocalists in the company, may 
easily be accounted for. Tamagno might, one would 
think, sing any music without the least fear of in- 
juring his trumpet-like voice. Yet he avoids sys- 
tematically the music of Wagner; nor has Mme. 
Adelina Patti in the course of her long career sung 
even once in a Wagnerian opera. Lohengrin the 
Italians in general can tolerate, and indeed like. 
Not so, however, Tamagno and Adelina Patti. Both 
these singers prefer operas with airs—with rhyth- 
mical tunes—in them to any amount of declamation 
on the stage and of “continuous melody” in the 
orchestra. In the genuine Italian music of Verdi 
they are both in their glory; and accordingly 
Tamagno selected for his first appearance at the Royal 
Italian Opera the part of Otello; while Adelina 
Patti is on the point of returning to the scene of 
her former triumphs as Violetta in La Traviata. 
A remarkably fine performance, too, has been given 
more than once this season of Jil Trovatore, with 
Tamagno in the part of the Troubadour; while 
Melba chose for her rentrée the character of 
Gilda in Rigoletto. It ought to please Verdi in 
his advanced old age to know that the three most 
gifted and most attractive singers of Covent Gar- 
den gave this year their first performance each 
in one of his operas, and that the two great suc- 
cesses of Tamagno have been made in J/ Trovatore, 
the most popular, and in Ofello, the most thoughtful 
and, in many places, most truly dramatic, of all his 
works. 

The fifth of Verdi's operas that has been played 
this season—the bright and sparkling Falstaff— 
has had the disadvantage of being represented with 
Signor Pessina in the principal character, in place 
of M. Maurel, the “creator” of the part at Milan. 
Signor Pessina, however, is better in his impersona- 
tion of the genial knight than in that of the subtle- 
minded Iago; and it is agreeable to know that 
M. Maurel has now been engaged, and that we shall 
have an opportunity before long of witnessing 
his performance both in Verdi's comic and in Verdi's 
tragic Shakesperian opera. 
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There are but few of Shakespeare's plays which, 
to the unpractised eye, would seem to invite operatic 
treatment. But Shakespeare has furnished to 
dramatic composers more subjects than any other 
author—more, even, than Victor Hugo, whose plays 
have nearly all been set to music: Hernani, for 
instance, Lucréce Borgia, Le Roi s’'amuse (Rigoletto), 
and Angelo, Tyrun de Syracuse (La Gioconda). 

The Falstaff of Verdi was preceded by the Fal- 
staff of Balfe and the Merry Wives of Windsor of 
Nicolai ; the Otello of Verdi by the Otello of Rossini. 
The Roméo et Juliette, with Madame Melba and 
and M. Jean de Reszke in the principal parts, has 
been for some years past, as it is now, one of the 
greatest attractions of the Royal Italian Opera. But 
long before Gounod set the story of the Lovers 
of Verona to music, three Italian composers— 
Zingarelli, Bellini, and Vaccai — had treated it; 
and some years after the production of Gounod’s 
beautiful work a certain Marquis d’Ivry had the 
audacity to bring out yet another opera on 
the same familiar theme, which in Gounod’s work 
has probably found its final musical expression. 
Hamlet will not strike everyone as an attractive 
subject for musical treatment. But it has been 
turned into an opera at least three times: once by 
the now unknown composer who brought out his 
Amileto in the early days of the eighteenth century ; 
once by Ambroise Thomas, and once by Faccio, 
the lamented musical director of La Scala, who 
had the advantage of working on a Hamlet libretto 
arranged and written by Arrigo Boito. Macbeth 
has been set to music by Verdi—not, it must be 
admitted, a very happy example of the master’s 
genius; though the apparition of the murdered 
Banquo at the feast, Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking 
scene, the choruses of witches, and Macbeth’s despair 
in the later scenes of the play, might well have in- 
spired a composer with such music as Verdi himself 
has written in other works. To finish the list of 
Shakespearian operas, Berlioz is answerable for a 
lyric drama on the subject of Much Ado About 
Nothing, and Signor Petrella for one on that of 
The Merchant of Venice. 

In addition to his most interesting season of 
Italian or Italianised opera that has been given in 
London for many a year, Sir Augustus Harris is 
arranging at Covent Garden a season of German 
opera (interspersed with remarkable plays) at Drury 
Lane. The company engaged is the Dual Court 
Company of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha; and among 
the operas to be performed are Zeller’s Vogelhiindler, 
Strauss’s Fledermaus, and a work by Smetana (from 
which excerpts have occasionally been given at the 
Crystal Palace concerts) called Die Verkaufte Braut. 








AN INFORMER’S FAMILY. 


HE Irish poor have long memories. The Wrights 
lived in a fine castellated structure on a hill. 
Below stretched their park-land, and beyond it their 
cornfields and their pastures, studded with flocks 
and herds, even to the roots of the mountains. Mrs. 
Wright was a real lady; that every peasant acknow- 
ledged, with an indefinite half pity in their tones as 
they spoke of her, as though she had made a 
mésalliance, and were different from her husband 
and her handsome sons and daughters. 

If John Wright were of lowly origin neither he 
nor his bore traces of it in their looks. He was a 
beetling-browed, pursy, successful man, slightly 
arrogant, but looking no more a parvenu than my 
Lord Castlehyde in the next county. The sons were 
tall, slight, and handsome boys, no whit different 
from the young bloods of officers and squires with 
whom they associated. The daughters were also 
tall, and looked well-bred if not handsome. They 
were just such country ladies as there are by the 
score in English shires, fond of riding, gardening, 





walking, and great at tennis. John Wright had 
certainly reason to be proud. His children were 
good and good-looking. His balance at the bank 
was a large one. Save for an occasional twinge of 
gout, he was wonderfully hale and hearty. Then the 
social standing of the family was all his wildest 
ambition could have desired. People said that he 
played his cards well when he had married the 
utterly destitute daughter of a peer’s younger son. 
Certainly the family was accepted without question 
by the county families, and viceroyalty occasionally 
sat at the well-plenished table in John Wright's 
dining-room. After all, it was a little thing to him 
and his, that the peasants‘met him and his sons with 
scowls instead of obeisances. If he had ever thought 
upon the curious circumstance, he had perhaps set it 
down as another tribute to his many successes. 

The daughters, for all their riding to hounds and 
tennis-playing, were unworldly creatures, taking 
after their mother in this. The family belonged to 
the old religion, which made the popular hostility 
the more inexplicable. John Wright indeed was no 
voteen—i.e. devotee—nor did he exact from his boys 
a very stern adherence to their religious duties once 
they were away from the mother’s apron-string. 
She and the girls might be as devout as they would, 
might dress and decorate the church, and be as 
friendly as they liked with the Sisters of Mercy, 
who had their novitiate in the heart of this quiet 
country. When, indeed, one girl after another 
developed a religious vocation John Wright was not 
seriously disturbed. It was different with his lads, 
to whom he looked to found him a family. 

I chanced upon a curious manifestation of the 
popular feeling against the Wrights one autumn 
evening, and at the same time had the cause ex- 
plained to me. I had made my way into a field 
where the women were picking stones, a line of bent, 
pathetic figures, like Millet’s “ Gleaners,” extending 
as far as where the hedge was in shadow. A ghostly 
yellow radiance from the stormy sunsetting shone in 
every pool of the wet, brown earth. The fallow- 
fields were purple in the gathering twilight. Now 
and again a woman left the line to empty her apron- 
ful of stones into the large heap by the roadway, 
and then returned to her picking. There was a man 
in charge of the pickers, and as I came along the 
field-path, the farmer drove up in his little trap. 
He was on his way home from inspecting the 
work of his wide-reaching farm. The farmer is no 
ordinary man, as a glance at his face will tell you. 
It is a strong, open, good face, ruddy with open-air 
living and perfect health. Under the grizzled eye- 
brows his eyes are startlingly blue, blue as the eyes of 
a very young child. The look of innocence they give 
him is corrected by his firm, handsome mouth and 
magnificent brow. As I came up he was looking 
quizzically at the distant line of women. The old 
fellow leaning on the shaft was telling of his trials in 
stewarding them. “ Ayd, indeed,” said the farmer 
sympathetically, “I'd sooner manage a gang of 
monkeys myself than the same women.” 

I am great friends with the farmer, and was 
quite welcome to join the confab; so I leant on the 
other side of the brown pony and discussed the fine 
weather we were having this side of Christmas. 
While we talked the dusk thickened, and the women, 
with sighs of relief, came up to the cart standing 
near us, which had been collecting the stones all 
day, and selected each some miscellaneous article of 
outdoor wear from the heap hanging on its red 
beams. The farmer had a kindly word for each, 
and seemed well-liked by his work-people. 

As we stood there was a muffled sound of horses’ 
feet somewhere on the sward. The farmer peered 
sharply into the dusk. As the sound came nearer 
he flung the reins to the man and tumbled out of 
his pony-car. When the riders came up out of the 
dusk shadowily, he stepped forward with a quick 
movement and caught the foremost rider’s horse by 
the bridle. 

There was a lifting of the clouds in the west, and 
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the watery light fell on the scene. There was a 
pair of riders—young Wright and a lady. The 
latter was a plump, satin-skinned girl, remarkably 
well habited, and riding a beautiful bay mare. I 
must say I felt sorry for the couple when their 
progress was so sharply interrupted, especially as 
there was an audible snigger from some of the 
younger women behind. One could see that young 
Wright flushed darkly all over his fair, boyish 
skin. 

“Turn back, young sir,” said the farmer abruptly ; 
“ these are private lands, and I will not allow them 
to be eut up by the hoofs of your horses.” 

The young fellow answered half-sulkily: “ We 
are keeping to the path, and can do your fields no 
harm.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the farmer, “you were 
about to ride through the next field, where there is 
a flock of my ewes. Your father’s son doesn’t need 
to be told that the tramping of horses, even without 
your dog—which I see is following you—wil! not be 
for their benefit. You had better return the way 
you came.” 

The lady leant forward, turning on the farmer 
the beauty of limpid eyes, and said in a pretty 
English accent: “I am sure we are so sorry, sir; we 
would not have been here if we knew the ground 
was forbidden to us. But will you not let us pass 
on this time to the road yonder, which I see is only 
a tield away?” 

The farmer lifted his hat courteously. “I am 
sorry,” he said, “to appear disobliging to a lady, 
but you and Mr. Wright must return the way you 
came here.” 

The English lady frowned as she turned her 
horse sharply, and, as for young Wright, poor lad, 
he looked as small as his handsome young manhood 
would let him. They cantered back into the dusk, 
and the farmer turned to his workpeople, who bai 
thoroughly enjoyed the scene. “ Quite right, sir,” 
said one, “cock his father’s son up wid riding across 
honest men’s lands!” 

The farmer wiped out the lining of his head-gear 
as he mounted to his seat. “ There goes an English- 
woman,” he said, “calling me in her heart an 
ignorant Irish brute. But I'll let no blood of a 
“stag” gallop at will over my land.” 

I got a lift in the farmer's trap and asked him to 
explain to me the little scene and the odium which 
seemed to follow the Wrights. The epithet “stag” 
had given me a clue, for it is the word used in Ire- 
land—perhaps elsewhere, for all I know—to express 
an informer. 

“ You've heard of Michael Kelly, of Oldglass?” he 
said. “God rest his soul! I daresay you've heard 
the people's songs about him and how he died for 
Ireland in ‘98. Well, Wright's grandfather, that 
lad’s great-grandfather, was the man that sold him. 
Do you see Burlass there, beyond where the furze 
fire is blazing? Well, Michael Kelly was hid there 
in a cave that few knew the secret of. It wound 
far back into the cliff. It was in the days when the 
Rebellion was being stamped out—drowned out in 
blood. There was a price on Michael Kelly's head, 
but there wasn’t a man, .woman, or child in the 
country wouldn't have died for him. He could have 
escaped, but the wife was expecting her first baby, 
and was a delicate bit of a thing, let alone the 
trouble of the time preying on her. I've been told 
he used to steal down sometimes of a moonless night 
to be with her a bit, and safe enough, too, for he 
was guarded by men sworn to die before a hair of 
his head should be hurt. The Government thought 
he had escaped, so there wasn't much of a watch 
in this part of the country, and except for a 
party, now and again, of marauding Yeomen, 
mad for blood and plunder, things were quiet 
enough. 

“Robert Wright was a United Irishman too, my 
eurse on him! Some said he was tempted by the 
big reward, others that Michael Kelly had married 
the woman he had set his black heart on. Butif the 











last was the truth Michael Kelly knew nothing of it, 
for he trusted him—ayée, loved him like a brother. 
Well, anyhow, Wright, his damned face covered 
with a mask, led the Yeos one night into that cave 
in the heart of Burlass. As they bound Michael 
Kelly after a fierce fight—for there were two or 
three of the boys with him—he wrenched himself 
free long enough to tear the mask from the face of 
the traitor that stood by looking at his work. 
‘You!’ he said: ‘You! O good God!’ and then 
he was dragged to the mouth of the cave. But one 
there escaped to tell the story. 

“They brought Michael Kelly to his own house 
and strung him up to a tree in front of his hall door. 
The poor wife was taken with premature labour, 
and died half delirious, before morning; the child 
never lived. Robert Wright disappeared fora while, 
and came back when horror and famine had so 
cowed the people that he thought he might be safe 
among them. What brought him back here? 
Well, you see, part of his reward was Michael 
Kelly's house and acres. It's where the family lives 
now, though I suppose it’s much changed, and no 
doubt the young people are brought up in ignorance 
of the stain on them. Robert Wright didn’t die in 
his bed anyhow. They said it was an agrarian 
murder. It was rather fashionable to die that way 
in those days. But people knew better.” 

“A strange story!" I said. The farmer replied 
after a pause. “ Ay¢, indeed, but a true one. And 
if John Wright had any sense in that big head of 
his he'd take himself and his seed, breed, and gener- 
ation out of this country. He needn't think then 
‘tis going to be ever forgotten to them.” 


KATHARINE HINKSON. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE REFORMS IN ARMENIA. 


S1r,—Nobody appreciates better than I do the ability of 
your Constantinople Correspondent and his knowledge of the 
Eastern Question. I am, therefore, all the more surprised by 
his recent letters on the Armenian question. If experience is 
worth anything in this matter, it proves to demonstration that 
no scheme of reforms for Armenia is worth a straw if the initia- 
tion and control of it are left to the Porte. But the initiation 
and control must be left to the Porte if any scheme is to be 
executed by the ordinary officials of the Sultan. In the new 
scheme the High Commissioner is not only to be a Turkish 
official, but the appointment is to be only temporary. In other 
words, there is to be no real guarantee at all for the execution 
of the new reforms. Fortunately, the Sultan's rejection of the 
scheme enables the Powers to alter the character and position 
of the High Commissioner. Let them insist on his being a 
European—not under the direct control of the Porte—with a 
gendarmerie under him, like the Governor of the Lebanon, and 
then they may withdraw all the rest of their complicated and 
cumbersome scheme. Let the High Commissioner be em- 
powered to enforce the scheme of reforms proclaimed by the 
Sultan in 1856, and the thing is done. Neither Russia nor 
France can object to the enforcement of the reforms to which 
all the Great Powers, as well as the Porte, are parties. 

The complete hollowness of your Correspoudent’s reasoning 
will be seen by two quotations from his letter :— 

1. The three Powers, he says, ‘‘ have practically established 
a European Protectorate over the Armenians, which England 
especially will be expected to enforce.” 

2. “For the efficient protection of the Armenians,” the 
English Government “ depends upon the control to be exercised 
by its Ambassador at Constantinople and its Consuls in the 
provinces.” 

But that is a Protectorate which has existed ever since the 
Crimean War, and we know what has come of it. And the idea 
that “ England especially will be expected to enforce ” the new 
scheme of reforms is amazing. That is precisely what Russia 
and France would particularly object to.—I remain, etc., 


Matcotm MacCott. 
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THE OPIUM QUESTION, 

S1r,—Reference having been made in your columns to the 
fact of one of the members of the late Royal Commission on 
Opium—Mr. Arthur Pease—having signed the majority Report, 
I append hereto copy of a declaration adopted by the yearly 
meeting of the Society of Friends, which has just closed its sit- 
tings in London. It was unanimously agreed to by this the 
supreme authority of that religious body, after Mr. Arthur 
Pease had a full opportunity (as one of its members) of explain- 
ing his new position, and of urging the claims of the Report in 
question to attention and respect.—I am yours faithfully, 

Wrea Head, Scalby, near Scarborough, Joun E. Exuts. 

June 6th, 1895, 

“ After very careful consideration of all that has been laid 
before us, in the light of fresh evidence as to facts, we are 
brought to the conelusion that nothing has transpired to shake 
our deep-rooted conviction that the trade in this drug for other 
than medicinal purpose is morally indefensible, and that no 
questions of expediency or of supposed political necessity can 
justify us in giving the least countenance to that which is the 
eause of so much evil to multitudes of our fellow-men. We 
therefore desire that the efforts of onr own members and our 
fellow-Christians everywhere to bring about the entire sup- 
pression of the opium traffic may be prosecuted with unabated 
vigour until the overthrow of this iniquitous system is com- 
plete.” 


THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 


Srr,—In a late article you eulogise Mr. Asquith for the 
steps which he has taken towards a more rational treatment of 
prisoners. I do not contend that this eulogy is wholly un- 
deserved, but I ask space to point out how much more remains 
to be done in this direction. 

A prisoner receives an exessive sentence. This is no un- 
usual occurrence ; the Home Oifice corrects, partially or wholly, 
hundreds of such excessive sentences every year. An appeal is 
made to the Home Secretary; it is entirely ineffectual. The 
prisoner would be in despair but for what he hears from other 
prisoners around him. He learns that five successive applica- 
tions may all be unsuccessful and yet the sixth may be acceded 
to, so he continues to petition whenever the opportunity oceurs, 
and at last (without any new evidence or other change in the 
cireumstances) he succeeds. Is this a rational mode of dealing 
with excessive sentences ¥ Surely the proper course would be 
to make the requisite redaction at once and then adhere to it, 
unless something unexpected occurs. There is no time when the 
proper penalty can be so well fixed as when the matter is fresh, 
and probably one half of the petitions which the Home Office 
has to deal with every year arise from its not doing so. But 
sometimes there is more than neglect ; there is the positive im- 
position of an excessive sentence by the Home Secretary himself 
without any intention of carrying it out. This frequently occurs 
in eases where the prisoner—suppose a child-murderess—is sen- 
tenced to death. The Home Secretary changes the death sentence 
to penal servitude for life, knowing well that the latter sentence 
is excessive, and not meaning to enforce it. Is this a rational 
mode of dealing with prisoners? And I need hardly refer to 
the number of petitions to the Home Office that are caused by 
its adoption. 

Again, is it a rational mode of dealing with a prisoner, whose 
guilt is doubtful, to shorten his sentence, liberating him perhaps 
ultimately on a ticket-of-leave ? Mr. Asquith admitted that he 
entertained a doubt as to the guilt of the [rish dynamiter Egan, 
but he remained in prison for months after Mr. Asquith’s 
accession to office, and has still only a ticket-of-leave. Mes. 
Maybrick’s is a similar ease. Ido not think the Home Secretary 
will assert that any crime has been brought home to her by con- 
clusive evidence ; but what shortening of her sentence will be 
adopted on that account is still unknown, and it is not likely 
that anything more than a ticket-of-leave is in contemplation 
when the shortened period is ended. 

Her case leads me to refer to the consideration of new 
evideree by the Home Office. Is that rational ? The witnesses 
are not interviewed and questioned. The inquiries suggested by 
their evidence are not made. The prisoner is not informed 
where his case is considered deficient, or what is necessary to 
supplement it. He does not kuow whether his new witnesses 
are discredited or their evidence treated as insufficient even if 
true. He does not know whether he has almost convinced the 
officials or failed to produce any effect at all. And we know, 
from the recent case of John Kelsali, that the Home Secretary 
sometimes, at least, obtains secret information from the police 
(who are usually interested in upholding a conviction), and acis 
on it without affording the prisoner any chance of controverting 
it. This is not a rational mode of dealing with new evidence. 
Will Mr. Asquith tell us in what respect he considers the new 
evidence in Mrs. Maybrick’s favour defective, or in what way it 
needs to be corroborated or supplemented ? 

I do not think that convicts’ petitions would reach anything 





like the namber of 4,000 or 5,000 a year if they were dealt with 
in a more rational way; though, of course, when petitions can 
be sent in free of charge, and the rejection of one petition does 
not prevent the presentation, or even the success, of a precisely 
similar one, such petitions will always be more numerous than 
applications to a Court of Criminal Appeal would be if such 
a court existed. We have been told, indeed, that the court 
might also be repeatedly applied to in the same ease—that 
of Mrs. Maybrick being cited as an example. Bat it seems 
to me that there would have been very little chance of more 
than one application to a Court of Criminal Appeal in her ease ; 
for (assuming that we had a genuine Court of Criminal Appeal, 
and not a mere composite Home Secretary, as the judges appear 
to desire) the result of the first application would probably have 
been a new trial (certainly not a sentence of penal servitude for 
life), and the second trial would have resulted either in an 
acquittal or an execution. But, at all events, there were but 
two oceasions subsequent to Mr. Matthews’ original decision 
when additional evidence was discovered that would justify Mrs. 
Maybrick’s counsel in making a fresh application to an appellate 
tribunal—the first when the prescription for her arsenical face- 
wash was discovered and verified, and the second when it was 
proved that Mr. Mayb-ick had procured the arsenie found in the 
house from Mr. Blake for the purpose of self-administration. If 
the Court of Appeal was as prompt in its refusal to reopen the case 
on these ite:ns of evidence as the Home Secretary was, the appli- 
cations would not involve much expenditure of time. A sitting 
of the court for half an hour would have sufficed to consider 
either of them and (assuming that the Court agreed with the 
Home Secretary) refuse leave to appeal with costs. They might, 
however, have to adjourn in order to consider what reasons they 
could assign for this refusal. 

Rational dealing with prisoners involves dealing with them 
on fixed principles which can be assigned and referred to when- 
ever a decision is announced. It eutirely excludes the sic volo, 
sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas method of treating applica- 
tions for release that has hitherto been adopted. If Mr. Asquith 
introduces a system of reasoned decisions, publicly annouuced 
after instituting all necessary inquiries, he will indeed have 
bequeathed an honoured name to the history of judicial ad- 
ministration in England. INVESTIGATOR. 


CRISPI AGAIN. 

Srr,—In your last issue Mr. Stoddard Dewey quotes from 
the Paris F’garo the assertion that Signor Crispi “ had for first 
wife Mile. Félicité Valle, whom he married at Palermo before 
1848”; and that “ during the lifetime of this wife” he married 
Rosalia Montfasson in Malta. 

The assertion is absolutely false. Signor Crispi never 
married Mlle. Valle or any other woman, except Signorina 
Seiarra, who died in 1843, and Signorina Barbagallo, his 
present wife. The alleged marriage to Rosalia Montfasson 
was judicially decided to have been no marriage. 

Mr. Dewey thinks that he finds evidence of this story 
concerning an alleged Mlle. Valle in the letters attributed to 
Donna Lina Crispi, which formed part of the notorious Giolitti 
dossier—letters “of which there is no question,” says Mr, 
Dewey, solemnly: meaning, of course, that there is no question 
of their authenticity. Siguor Crispi declared that those among 
these letters which contained charges or insinuations against 
him were forgeries. He undertook to make good this assertion 
by prosecuting Giolitti for libel and forgery. Giolitti ran 
away, and when he returned to Italy tried by every pettifogging 
means to prevent the case from coming to trial. And yet Mr. 
Dewey thinks there “is no question” as to these letters! 

But it is quite hopeless to attempt to set Mr. Dewey 
right. In regard to Italian affairs, he is in what his favourite 
Roman Catholic theologians would call a state of “invincible 
ignorance.” He has been writing for the last eight months 
concerning the attacks on Signor Crispi, and has now at this 
late day made his first acquaintance with the contents of the 
Giolitti dossier by means of the Figaro’s translation! I presume 
that he will continue to repeat exploded charges against Signor 
Crispi, bat I cannot devote any further attention to the hopeless 
task of instructing him.—I am, ete., W. L. ALDEN. 

61, Clowdesdale Road, June 2nd, 1895. 


[Bur it is on the question why the “alleged marriage with 
Rosalia Montfasson was judicially declared to have been 
no marriage” that the whole controversy turns. Mr. Dewey, 
aided by the Giolitti dossier, has given a plausible reason ; 
Mr. Alden might fairly be expected to meet it with soime- 
thing more than a bare contradiction. As to the “ petti- 
fogging means ” employed by Signor Giolitti, they included 
an appeal to the Court of Cassation on the point whether he 
could constitutionally be prosecuted for acts done in his 
capacity as a Member of Parliament, an appeal which the 
Court sustained. Does Mr. Alden really regard this vindica- 
tion of the Constitution, and of the privileges of Parliament 
guaranteed by it, as “ pettifogging ” »—Ep. Speaker. ] 
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MILKING TIME. 





YOME, pretty Phyllis, you are late !— 

! The cows are crowding round the gate; 
An hour, or more, the sun has set; 
The stars are out; the grass is wet; 
The glow-worms shine; the beetles hum; 
The moon is near—come, Phyllis, come! 


The black cow thrusts her brass-tipp’d horns 
Among the quick and bramble thorns; 

The dun cow rubs the padlock-chain ; 

The red cow shakes her bell again, 

And round and round the hawthorn-tree 
The white cow bellows lustily. 


The wistful nightingales complain 
From bush to bush along the lane; 
The ringdoves coo from fir to fir, 
And cannot sleep because of her ; 
The evejars prate on ev'ry side— 
O Phyllis, where do you abide? 


Now fairies, fays, elves, goblins, go 
And find out where she lingers so, 
And pinch her nose and chin and ears, 
Nor heed her cries nor heed her tears; 
At any farm ‘twould be a crime 
To be so late at milking time! 
C. W. DALMON, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





More Asovut FoLK-Sona. 


“QNTUDIES in Folk-Song and Popular Poetry. 

By Alfred M. Williams. With a Prefatory 
Note by Edward Clodd, author of ‘Childhood of 
Religion,’ ‘Myths and Dreams,’ ‘Story of Creation,’ 
etc. London: Elliot Stock. 1895.” This is the title, 
and there seems to me a deal too much of Mr. Edward 
Clodd in it. For Mr. Clodd as a writer I have a 
sincere regard. No name on the cover of a book 
about Folk-Song (for it appears on the cover, too) 
could arouse more agreeable hopes. More's the 
pity, therefore, when we open the book and find 
Mr. Clodd’s contribution limited to one page and 
an odd line or two, in which he introduces the 
American Mr. Williams to the cis-Atlantic public 
“as being calculated to interest readers in a subject 
which is full of profound significance.” 


If this were all, Mr. Williams might be left to 
commend himself by his essays, which are pleasantly 
written and exhibit a nice literary taste. To be 
sure he talks of 

“Old, forgotien, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 
—a misquotation which only grows more incredible 
with general use. But in spite of this he has a keen 
eye for good verse, and his own translations are 
often very prettily turned. If we make complaint 
it will be of a certain looseness of grip in these 
essays—a want of determination both in general 
aim and particular statement. They range, as Mr. 
Clodd says, over a wide field, both of space and 
time. “The earlier in arrangement deal with sub- 
jects which are purely literary and modern, and 
justify their presence only in the reasons advanced 
by their author.” Well, Mr. Williams leads off with 
a study of “American Sea Songs”: and why this 
subject should be called “ purely literary” I am at 
a loss to imagine, unless Mr. Clodd is for the moment 
following the example of inferior wits, and using the 
sacred name of literature to denote a species of 
writing in which inaccuracy doesn’t matter. There 
is absolutely no reason why “literary” and “ scien- 
tific” should be considered a decent antithesis except 
this very poor one, that many men of science are 
unable to use their mother tongue with propriety. 
In any case I fail to see why the origin and history 
of Chanty-Songs do not lend themselves to scientific 





treatment as readily as the origin and history of 
Coral Reefs, Trades Unions, or Puss in Boots. 


Of the “ Chanty,” Mr. Williams says airily: “It 
has been heard from immemorial time, since the first 
oarsmen pulled together along the coasts of the 
Indian Ocean.” This is a trifle vague. No doubt 
the Greek rowers sang at their oars. Possibly the 
Phoenicians did: also very possibly they did not. 
Doubtless the modern British and American merchant- 
seamen sing at the capstan. But the merchant-sea- 
men of other nations do not, I believe. Her Britannic 
Majesty's ships weigh anchor in profound silence, 
Did even the merchant-seamen of the English- 
speaking races use “ Chanties” a hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago? We may fairly doubt it, 
You will find nothing about chanties in Purchas or 
Hakluyt, in Shelrocke, Dampier, Cook, or Woodes 
Rogers. Some of the marine writers of the last 
century—Woodes Rogers is an instance—enter very 
closely into the details of ship-board work, but not 
one of them mentions the chanty; and from their 
silence, as well as from the internal evidence of the 
majority of these songs, Mr. Clark Russell has put 
forward a theory that the chanty originated with 
the Americans. Mr. Williams, on the other hand, 
declares that it “came first, of course, from the 
English seamen, who were our sailors’ ancestors and 
associates, to whom at least the element descended 
from the songs to which the galleys of the sea-kings 
of Scandinavia were impelled over the foaming 
brine, or the Celtic coracle was paddled on the 
lonely lake "—the songs to which (we may as well go 
on. now our hand is in) some Gothic barbarians 
hunted the bear in the trim parterre, while others 
danced till the gunpowder ran out of the heels of 
their boots. But is any of these the true original? 
And if so, which? Is there, indeed, any line of 
descent at all? “Itisimpossible,” Mr. Williams com- 
plains, “in a mass of rude verse, of little definite 
meaning, of a fluid and fluctuating form, and handed 
down from lip to lip without ever, except incident- 
ally, having been put into print and preserved, to 
fix the origin or the date of creation of any of these 
songs. There are traces of old phrases and archaisms, 
ancient words strangely metamorphosed into a 
semblance of modern meaning, and all such settlings 
and deposits as are to be found in the geological 
strata of spoken language—references to mermaids, 
sea-serpents, and survival of myths regarding the 
powers of the sea and air; but they are of no such 
distinct historic value as are the indications to be 
found in the more definite folk-lore in prose or verse, 
which have the element of dramatic interest and 
narrative.” I doubt this despondency to be ex- 
cessive. I believe a systematic study of chanties 
would tell us a great deal about their history. But 
the above passage provides us with an excellent 
excuse for refraining to talk, just yet, of Scandin- 
avian sea-kings on the foaming brine and Celtic 
coracles on the lonely lake. 


Meanwhile the serious study of modern chanties 
will provide a great deal of entertainment. Mr. 
Williams quotes several: and in each case I have 
met with at least one interesting variant. Here is 
one of his songs— 

“ My Tommy’s gone, and I'll go too, 
oust yon high-low! 
For without Tommy I can’t do, 
My Tommy’s gone a high-low.” 
What is the meaning of “ gone a high-low”? As I 
remember it, the line runs “Tom's gone to Ilo,” and 
I have always vaguely understood Ilo to be some 
South American port—though I am bound to say 
the name does not occur in the index of my atlas. 
Again Mr. Williams's 
“I wish I was in Mobile Bay 
— Way-hay, knock a man down! 
A-rolling cotton night and day, 
—This is the time to knock a man down!” 
seems to be a combination of the “ Mobile Bay” 
known to British mariners— 
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“Was you never down in Mobile Bay ? 
—John, come tell us as we haul away— 
A-screwing cotton all the day ? 

—So he tells us as we haul away.” 







with the yet more famous “ Blow the Man Down ”"— 


“ Blow the man down, Johnny, blow the man down, 
—To my aye, aye, blow the man down; 
If he be white man, or black man, or brown, 
—Give me some time to blow the man down !” 








From chanties Mr. Williams proceeds to discuss 
folk songs of the American Civil War; English and 
Scotch Popular Ballads; Lady Nairne’s Songs; Sir 
Samuel Ferguson and Celtic Poetry; William Thom, 
the Weaver Poet ; folk songs of Lower Brittany; of 
Poitou ; of Portugal; of Hungary; and of Roumania. 
The later essays are, to my mind, by far the most 
important in the volume, for they contain a number 
of extremely clever and close translations. For the 
Roumanian songs our author has been wisely content 
to rely on “The Bard of the Dimbovitza,” though 
his essay seems to have been written before the 
appearance of the Second Series. In this case, accord- 
ing to Mr. Clodd, he “ does not sufficiently allow for 
the modern dress in which the peasant verse is 
clothed.” This may be. I will content myself with 
saying what I have said before in THE SPEAKER, 
that these two volumes of Roumanian folk-song are 
the most striking contribution to the stock of 
European poetry that has been made during the 
past five years. Of Mr. Williams’s own translations 
I have only space to give one specimen, a fragment 
of a Hungarian love-song— 




















“The petals of the white rose fall; 
To-day another weds my rose. 
Through the woods the violins call, 
And my heart shuts tight with its woes, 







“The shining star adorns the night, 
In vain for thee my heart has beat, 
My star for me has quenched its light, 
But in my heart its ray is sweet.” 







The French songs, too, are particularly well 
rendered ; so well, indeed, that I wish Mr. Williams 
would go on with the work, and give us translated 
specimens of folk-songs from many other districts of 
France. There are certain songs of Picardy, for 
instance, that for several years have seemed to me to 
cry aloud for a good translator. They may be 
found in M. E. H. Carnoy’s “ Littérature Orale de 
la Picardie” (Paris: Maisonneuve). Some of them, 
such as “Bonjour, Belle Nanette,” “La Fille qui 
tua son Enfant,” “ Rossignol du vert bocage,” would 
go easily enough. Others would cost Mr. Williams 
sleepless nights. He confesses himself impotent to 
deal with the artless gaiety of the Poitevin “round”— 


“Vous qui menez la ronde, 
Menez la rondement. 



















Son cotillon en branle, en branle, 
Son cotillon en branle au vent... 





” 






Though he has made a gallant attempt upon it. But 
let him try— 
“Voila le mois d’Avril 

Ran tan pan, tireli 

ViflA le mois d’Avril 

Il faut marier notre fille ... 
And when he has done this, if he be still gluttonous, 
he may sit down and make French of “ When 


daffodils begin to peer.” A.T.Q.C 
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REVIEWS. 


SIR WILLIAM PETTY. 


Tae Lire or Sir Witu1am Perry, 1623-1687. By Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice. London: John Murray. 


E welcome Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s latest 

contribution to the history of his ancestors. 
The Life of Sir William Petty was worth writing ; but 
Perhaps no one who was not a descendant would have 

























felt sufficient respect for him to doit. For, in truth, 
he was rather an interesting than an admirable man. 
He had a clear understanding and a ready wit. He 
was industrious and methodical, a good husband 
and father, a skilful inventor, an original thinker, a 
man who never forgot himself. If he quarrelled 
often, he was seldom beaten. Though his financial 
speculations at times looked black, he generally 
made them pay in the end. In fact, he was just 
the man to found a family. But for the higher 
virtues of sincerity and self-sacrifice we shall 
look in vain to Sir William Petty. Even as 
a writer on political economy, he was never quite 
honest. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice says he made 
concessions to current economic prejudices because 
it was dangerous to do otherwise. We are not con- 
vinced that there was any danger, except the 
supreme danger of falling out of favour. His last 
Will is perhaps as completely selfish a document as 
ever was penned. “As for legacies for the poor,” 
he said, “Iam at a stand; as for beggars by trade 
and election, I give them nothing; as for impotents 
by the hand of God, the publick ought to maintain; 
as for those who have been bred to no calling nor 
estate, they should be put upon their kindred; as for 
those who can get no work, the magistrate should 
cause them to be employed. ... As for religion, I 
die in the profession of that faith and in the practice 
of such worship as I find established by the law of 
my country, not being able to believe what I myself 
please.” Within these limits of truth and charity, 
Petty, nevertheless, lived a useful life. 

Born at Romsey of poor parents, he learnt some 
Latin at school, and ran away to sea when he was 
twelve. He was abandoned by the sailors at Caen, 
and became a pupil of the Jesuits’ College. On his 
return to England he entered the Navy with a good 
stock of mathematical learning, and left it at twenty 
on the outbreak of the Civil War with £60 saved, to 
be spent in three years’. study in France and the Low 
Countries. In 1647 we find him (then aged twenty- 
four) taking out a patent for a manifold writer, and 
in 1650, by Cromwell's favour, he was fellow of 
Brasenose and deputy professor of anatomy at Oxford. 
In 1652 he arrived in Ireland as Physician-general 
to the Army, and by 1656 he had practically com- 
pleted the great survey of that country, which 
was necessary for the allotment of lands to the 
soldiers and undertakers. With his savings and his 
earnings as surveyor, and his shrewd purchases 
of “debentures,” he managed to put together a vast 
Irish estate which, though he had been Henry Crom- 
well’s secretary, he did not lose at the Restoration. 
His scientific tastes won him the favour of both 
Charles and James; he married a widow of high 
degree, and could have bought a peerage if he had 
cared to pay for it. He wrote little books on nearly 
every big subject, and opened smelting works where- 
with to burn the primeval woods of Kerry. Though 
the natives, as Macaulay has told us with a good 
deal of heroic description, proceeded to turn out 
the Kenmare settlers, Sir William's opinions seemed 
during his last years to be gradually conforming to 
those of King James, and he was busying himself 
in devising a scheme for the concurrent endowment 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, when 
death cut him short. He died worth at least £15,000 
a year, and was the ancestor of the Marquesses of 
Lansdowne. 

There are three interests in such a life—personal 
narrative, scientific discovery, and political opinion. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice's style hardly lends itself 
to narrative, and we doubt whether the ordinary 
reader will get as clear a view of Petty’s work in 
connection with the Cromwellian settlement from 
this book as from Prendergast and Sir Thomas 
Larcom. Nor is he sufficiently precise to be in- 
forming in describing Petty’s purely scientific work. 
But as a record of Petty’s opinions, the book is 
admirable. Sir William’s opinions were partly 
scientific, partly guided by his interests and his anti- 
pathies; they were never, even in the region of 
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metaphysics, merely sentimental. In an age of 
enthusiasms, Petty was never enthusiastic. When 
he came to Ireland Cromwell's conquest was over, 
and he never cared to speculate as to whether it 
had been justified, but he wished the sufferings of 
the Irish to be modified in the interests of imperial 
policy. From the first he seems to have been 
sufficiently free from racial and religious prejudice 
to be in the true sense a Unionist. He saw that the 
Irish were not mere savages, and noticed that many 
humble men in Kerry could speak Latin colloquially 
—colloquial Latin being one of his own educational 
fads. Their laziness and dishonesty sprang from the 
lack of opportunity for honest security. Hence it 
seemed bad policy to transport them all to Con- 
naught. “The unsettling of a nation is an easy 
work ; the settling is not.” So far did he carry his 
Unionism that he would have liked to see Irishmen 
migrated to England to strengthen the Catholic 
interest there, just as he wished Englishmen to be 
migrated to Ireland. But it was the simpler policy 
of cruelty which was followed. He hated such 
preaching fellows as Sir Hierome Sankey or the 
Brodrick of that day. In his work on “ Political 
Arithmetic” he stated the doctrines of religious 
toleration in the widest form, noticing that dissenters 
were everywhere the best traders, and saying that 
in Ireland, where Roman Catholics were dissenters, 
they had the best part of the trade. He seems to have 
carried these benevolent doctrines into practice as 
far as in him lay, benefacting Catholics on the one 
side and Quakers on the other. He kept the even 
keel of his Unionism alike under Charles and James. 
He protested before the English Privy Council 
against the action of a landlord Parliament in ex- 
cluding Irish cattle and imposing the trammels of 
the Navigation Act on Irish trade. If Ireland was 
to be regarded as a distinct kingdom, he asked, why 
should not “the predominant party in Parliament 
—suppose the Western members—make England 
beyond Trent another kingdom under commerce? 
. . » And why may not the entire kingdom of Eng- 
land be further cantonised for the advantage of all 
parties?" We make a present of the word “can- 
tonise ” to the opponents of “ Home Rule all round.” 
But the English Council were of opinion “that 
in a point evidently for the benefit and advantage 
of England Ireland ought not to be put into the 
acale, because it would be some inconvenience there.” 
Indeed, the Council cared very little about Ireland, 
and Lord Chancellor Clarendon had made it his 
humble suit when he was raised to office that no 
part of it might ever be referred to him. Again, in 
1686, Petty drew up a scheme for the administration 
of Ireland for submission to Tyrconnel. The leading 
Irish Catholics were to be satisfied by grants of 
Crown lands in England ; the religious minority in 
each country was to be protected; there was to be 
complete liberty of conscience and # statutory union 
—for Petty held Pitt’s notion that Catholic emanci- 
pation and incorporating union must go together. 
It was a pleasing dream, but religious and racial 
prejudice in both Ireland and England was too 
strong for him. He was a sort of Mr. Courtney of 
the seventeenth century, an excellent “second coun- 
cillor,” as Evelyn thought, for any king, so long as 
there was a first councillor of less original mind. 
We have sometimes thought Mr. Courtney the only 
recorded true Unionist, but Dr. Petty was his proto- 
type. 

Petty'’s opinions on other things are also worth 
reading, particularly as they are set out with a 
peculiar cynical humour. When offered a peerage 
he said: “I had rather be a copper farthing of 
intrinsic value than a brass half-crown, how gaudily 
soever it be stamped and guilded.” He said that the 
Cromwellian officers made him the Robin Goodfellow 
of the country, as domestics did set on foot the 
opinion of the fairies, that when they themselves 
had stolen junkets they might accuse Robin Good- 
fellow of it. They abused him the more because 
there was little against him, not unlike the 





policy of the Church of Rome, which imposed 
little penance on lewd fellows, for they would 
do little, and rather neglect the very Church 
than put themselves to any pains that way, but 
loaded bigots and devout persons with penance, 
because such care and will submit themselves 
therein. Again, when Judge of the Admiralty 
Court in Dublin, he offered, in admirable parody of 
some arguments of Grotius, to establish his rights as 
against other courts, by the precedent of the 
Admiralty Court held upon Mount Ararat, when 
Noah was judge, Japhet registrar, and Shem Marshal 
of the Admiralty. “I wonder where the common 
law was then that troubles us so much now? 
Surely the Admiralty Court was the high court of 
the world.” 

Petty had as a suitor manifold unpleasantness to 
endure from the ordinary courts, including one 
imprisonment for contempt. The constant quarrels 
were partly, perhaps, inevitable under the circum- 
stances of the Irish settlement, but one cannot help 
thinking that he had the same faults of disposition 
which, a century later, marred the career of his 
greatest descendant. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE POST OFFICE. 


THe Post In Grant AND Farm. By J. Wilscn Hyde. 
London: Adam & Charles Black. 


Mr. WILSON Hype, the Controller of the General 
Post Office in Edinburgh, has undertaken in the 
present book to give a detailed account of the 
establishment of the public post in this country. 
The period covered by Mr. Hyde's survey extends 
from the year 1607, when James I. conferred upon 
Lord Stanhope an appointment as “ Master of the 
Messengers and Runners, commonly called the 
King’s Posts,” down to the close of the Postmaster- 
ship of Arlington, in the latter years of Charles II. 
But the real interest of his story opens with the 
appointment of Thomas Witherings, sometime a 
mercer of London, and afterwards a substantial 
landowner and a vigorous public cfficial, to the 
control, in 1632, of the foreign posts outside the 
King’s dominions, and, a few years later, to the 
management of the inland posts as well. For nearly 
twenty eventful years, through Court intrigues, dis- 
orders, and rebellion, Witherings maintained more 
or less continuously his hold upon the postal service, 
and, though charges against him are not wanting in 
the commotion of the times, established his claim to 
be the first great organiser of the British Post 
Office. It was Witherings who, in 1633, introduced 
the system of forwarding the Continental mails by 
fixed and regular stages. It was Witherings who, 
a little later, established the first general system of 
inland posts and substituted for the tardy service of 
the carriers or the good offices of the Royal Posts, a 
regular weekly service for forwarding private letters 
from London to all the principal towns in the 
country. By the new arrangement letters were to 
travel at the rate of seven miles an hour in summer 
and of five miles an hour in winter; every “ Post” 
is directed to keep a “faire paper book to enter the 
pacquets in, two leather bags lined with cotten or 
bayes, to carry the pacquet in, and hornes to sound 
as oft as he sees company comming;” the mails are 
to be carried “ free without charge,” and a practical 
monopoly of hiring out horses on the roads is 
conferred on the local post masters. But after 
Witherings had died, and had been laid under the 
epitaph at.Hornchurch, which yet commemorates his 
“unfathomed poilesicy and divining Genius,” evil 
times fell upon the postal service. A company of 
private citizens undertook to carry letters at 4 
cheaper rate, and, for a time, they actually drove 
the Government officials from the field. Then the 
Council stepped in to enforce its authority, and 
proceeded to farm out the postal revenues at a 
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high rent. For a time, John Thurloe, Cromwell's 
Secretary of State, rented the profits of the Post 
Office for £10,000 a year. He was succeeded by 
several short-lived postmasters—including General 
Scott, the regicide, who was executed at the 
Restoration—and, finally, by Arlington, who is said 
to have paid for his monopoly a rent of over £40,000 
a year. One result of this greatly increased rental 
was a large crop of exactions on the part of the 
postmaster, and of payments and protests on the 
part of his subordinates. One staunch Royalist 
clerk declares that he is worked so hard under 
Arlington's rule that he “seldom has half an hour's 
sleep,” and that he “ would rather withdraw and 
live on salt and water” than submit to the tyranny 
of Sir John Bennet. But still the local postmasters, 
in spite of enforced reductions, seem to have made 
a very fair profit from their work ; and so large and 
steady was the increase of business, tiat even the 
postmaster’s deputies were able to amass, in Andrew 
Marvell's words, “a vast estate.” 

The story of one of these deputies, Colonel Roger 
Whitley, forms the last part and the best reading of 
Mr. Hyde's book. His correspondence with his sub- 
ordinates between 1672 and 1677 is still, happily, pre- 
served, and Mr. Hyde has picked out of it a number 
of characteristic extracts. The tact and good humour 
which Whitley showed in his official career, his 
letters of advice or admonition to his agents, some- 
times sharp and homely enough, the ready com- 
plaisance with which he arranges for the delivery 
of the mails earlier at Tunbridge Wells, so that the 
gentry may get their material for gossip while they are 
drinking the waters in the morning, his shrewd recom- 
mendation to the local postmasters not to resist the 
new religious tests because “the judges themselves 
are shy in the matter,” his denunciations of the 
“notorious rogue” who had become Post Boy at 
Colchester, his fears for the “ very little boys” who 
rode with the mails at Sarum, and who might be 
“discouraged in a dark night,” and his ingenious 
means of hinting to the local postmasters that the 
custom of propitiating the deputy with presents 
must not be allowed to drop—all bear witness to a 
very human character, as well as to official capacity 
of no mean order. Equally agreeable are the tales 
which Mr. Hyde has to tell of the dangers of the 
early posts, of the troubles caused by the “ foul per- 
plexin and cumbersome wayes,” of the tyranny of 
some local postmasters like the notorious Thomas 
Haggar of Royston, of the shifts and devices of 
others to get themselves promotion, and of the 
many other incidents of the times and scenes with 
which he deals. The book is slight and covers only 
a limited ground. It is not always free from 
digressions or obscurity; and here and there the 
style is weak. It is not altogether a happy phrase, 
for instance, to describe Witherings as “ no tin-plate 
man. . capable of being cut into any shape 
wy the scissors of expediency.” But still these 
blemishes are trifling; and we may thank Mr. Hyde 
for giving us a bright and readable book. 


THE TYRANNY OF HENRY VIII. 


LETTERS AND Papers, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, OF THE 
Reten or Henry VIII. Vol. XIII. Part 2, arranged 
and catalogued by James Gairduer. Vol. XIV., Part 1, 
arranged and catalogued by James Gairdner and R. H. 
Brodie. London : Printed for H.M.’s Stationery Office. 


THESE two bulky volumes cover only one year of the 
reign of Henry——-from the middle of 1538 to the 
middle of 153%. But it was an interesting and 
important year: the materials are full, and the 
editing is on the highest level of historical scholar- 
ship. The picture disclosed is a strong but unpleasant 
one. It is John Bull at his worst. One of the most 
forcible of Gillray’s cartoons shows a British sailor, 
looking beefy, beery, brutal, and happy, astride on 
the Northern Hemisphere. and demolishing—it was 















after the Battle of the Nile—a cadaverous Italian 
named Buonaparte. One understands, as onelooks at 
the picture, why Englishmen are not always popular 
with other nations. King Henry defying Europe 
during the period styled the Reformation, was 
very like Gillray’s Jack Tar. These volumes con- 
tain many excellent illustrations of his rapacity, 
his brutality, and his pluck. There is a good deal 
about the suppression of the monasteries, but nothing 
which is perhaps startlingly new. Mr. Gairdner 
makes it quite clear that not merely was the shrine 
of Becket spoiled of its riches, but that the bones 
of the saint were burnt. This event shocked 
Christendom more than all the promiscuous execu- 
tions. Henry spoiled the shrine of Becket partly 
because it was rich, and partly because Becket was 
a rebel. He had not the genuine iconoclasm of 
Latimer, who hoped “our great Sybil,” as he called 
the image of the Virgin in his cathedral, would be 
burned at Smithfield, making with her sisters of 
Ipswich, Doncaster, and Penrice a “ jolly muster.” 
Latimer really believed these statues the devil's 
instruments to bring many to eternal fire. So, too, 
Sir William Basset, who, to check the fond trust 
which the people had in the images of St. Anne 
and St. Modwen at Buxton, locked up the baths and 
wells that none might wash therein any more till 
Cromwell's pleasure were known. But Henry him- 
self was still imbued with the old superstitions. He 
was sprinkled with holy water every Sunday, and, on 
Good Friday, crept to the cross and served the priest 
to mass, “his own person kneeling on his Grace's 
knees.” A man was hanged for eating flesh on a 
Friday “contrary to the King’s commands.” The 
whole ruling motive with Henry was a rather gross 
and sensual selfishness. We find all who showed 
any independence of thought, from the noble to the 
Anabaptist, executed. The only difference was that 
the noble was hung or beheaded for treason, while 
the Anabaptist was burned under a more recent 
statute. The French ambassador found him follow- 
ing the scene of operations against the infidel in the 
Mediterranean and chuckling over the victories of the 
Turk. Mr. Gairdner draws on this point a parallel 
with King John; but Henry seems to have had a small 
practical grievance, inasmuch as Barbarossa had 
impressed at Venice some English ships for the 
Christian service. Still, theincident is not an unfair 
example of Henry's attitude of mind towards 
Christendom. He raised the ridicule and disgust of 
the French Court, by instructing his ambassador to 
suggest that Mlle. de Guise and some other ladies of 
the houses of Lorraine and Vendéme should go to 
Calais in order that Henry might see them and select 
one for a wife—trotting them out “like hackneys.” 
Another example of his attitude towards women 
was that the first suggestion of a suit for the hand 
of Anne of Cleves was made as a cloak for his more 
serious effort to obtain from the Duke two expert 
gunnery instructors. Another ambassador, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, was engaged in a plot, with the 
King’s assent, for the assassination of Reginald 
Pole. 

At the same time, it is impossible not to feel a 
certain admiration for the dogged pluck with 
which Henry defied King of France and Emperor, as 
well as Pope and College of Cardinals. It seemed 
as if Pole would certainly succeed in bringing about 
the invasion of England, and little could be hoped 
by way of counterblast from Henry's intrigues with 
Beaton’s enemies in Scotland, and with the German 
Lutherans—with neither of whom he had any real 
sympathy. But he never flinched. The enthusiastic 
aid which the middle, and especially the maritime, 
classes gave in the great preparations made for the 
national defence— which are worthy of the attention 
of the Navy Records Society—prove that, as the 
editors put it, religion and loyalty went side by side. 
While the College of Cardinals were repeating his 
excommunication, he compelled King Francis to 
imprison two Cordeliers at Rouen who had defamed 
him in their sermons. 
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One of the advantages of the calendars of State 
Papers is the light thrown on economic questions 
which were overlooked by earlier historians. 
Cromwell noted as the first subject for the Parlia- 
ment of 1539 “a device in the Parliament for the 
poor people in this realm,” who were undoubtedly 
suffering grievously. The editors cannot find any 
fulfilment of his intentions, except the renewal of 
Acts against vagabondage, but some of the legislation 
of succeeding sessions was of a social character. It 
is curious to find that in July, 1539, journeymen 
shoemakers at Wisbeach made a sworn compact not 
to work unless their masters agreed to give them 
18d. instead of 15d. for sewing every dozen pair of 
shoes. The Bishop of Ely, as a justice, apprehended 
them, and this was the end of the first boot-war. 
The cobblers were always Radicals, and “Captain 
Cobbler” had been the insurgent leader of Lincoln- 
shire in 1536. One fact which the editors cannot 
explain is that during this period the clergy were 
first ordered to keep registers of births, marriages, 
and christenings. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Lirerary History oF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE FROM 
THE ORIGINS TO THE RENAISSANCE. By J. J. Jusse- 
rand. London: Fisher Unwin. 


In this excellent and enjoyable book M. Jusserand 
is tout joyeux, as only a French scholar knows how 
to be; with all his unquestioned learning: and his 
practical method, he is radiant with delight in his 
theme, and imparts to it the fascination of romance 
without the unreality. It is trying to our patriotism 
that the work has no English rival ; we have works 
of equal and of greater learning, but none at once 
so trustworthy and so captivating. Yet M. Jusse- 
rand has chosen a hazardous plan, and carried 
through his campaign by perilous strategy. Not 
the History of English Literature, but a Literary 
History of the English People is his theme; it 
implies much manipulation of difficult and com- 
plicated details, it incites much brilliance of pic- 
turesque description, it necessitates much formulating 
of strong general views ; rhetoric, prejudice, on the 
side both of history and of philosophy, social and 
scientific prepossessions, might have been rampant 
and unrestrained in such a work. For all its many 
merits, Green’s “ History of the English People” is, 
as Arnold said, “pervaded by assumptions” of 
various kinds; and Arnold himself was apt to lay 
an excessive stress upon broad national character- 
istics and racial tendencies. The spirit, the peculiar 
400s, of an age or race is a delicate and a dubious 
thing to fix, and from which to deduce conclusions ; 
to do so demands a most patient study and a most 
dexterous tact. But M. Jusserand’s faults, if such 
faults there be, are few and slight; assuredly, there 
are none which we can safely ascribe to his 
nationality, as we must often ascribe those of Taine 
in handling the like themes. 

This volume is part of a work which will trace 
the literary history of the English down to the 
present day ; however brilliant may be the coming 
divisions, they will not be able to excel this opening 
instalment. M. Jusserand’s “English Wayfaring 
Life in the Middle Ages” and his “ Piers Plowman” 
have already shown us how firm and masterly is 
his grasp upon the realities of mediw#val England. 
Now he takes us from Celtic times up to the dawn 
of the Renaissance in a series of illuminating visions ; 
race meets race, tongue meets tongue, religion meets 
religion, each acting upon each, until something is 
reached which we may call the English character, 
definitely displayed and exercised in literature, in 
society, in a national life ; something not Celtic, nor 
Roman, nor Teutonic, nor Scandinavian, nor French, 
but the result, through fusion and confusion, of all 
these elemental forces. The book leaves us with 
England, Mother of Parliaments; with England, Mis- 
tress of the Seas; a distinct and individual member in 
the comity of nations. M. Jusserand’s pages picture 





this process of crystallisation with a curiously vivid 
truth ; he knows,in a judicial way, what is and js 
not evidence and authority; he is fresh, animated, 
eager, yet he never speculates and innovates without 
warrant. It is his method that is practically an 
innovation. That eminent Celtic scholar, M. Gaston 
Paris, puts it thus: “The principal originality of 
M. Jusserand consists above all in the intimate 
fusion of political, social, moral, and artistic history, 
with the history of Literature. Literature, instead 
of being considered in itself and apart from its 
surroundings, appears as one of the manifestations 
of the multifarious activity of a nation’s genius, one 
of the means by which its mind is revealed and its 
evolution perfected.” Evolution and the like are big 
and blessed words, as is Mesopotamia; but M. Jusse- 
rand does not let them dominate him. He has great 
general theories, but also an infinitude of particular 
facts, selected and presented with something of a 
dramatist’s or novelist’s instinct. Incidents and 
characteristics are set before us, the result of much 
toil, with all the fascinating effect of a choice episode 
or anecdote in imaginative literature. This 
“gayest, happiest attitude of things” is most 
prominent when M. Jusserand reaches the 
beginnings of French influence upon our native 
writers and other artists. When he handles 
Celtic, Norse, Saxon matters, he is less perfectly 
inspired, less easily at home, than in later times. 
England, for him, is the England of “ the Commons,” 
and of Chaucer, of Langland, and of Wiclif: an Eng- 
land of popular good sense, with upheavals of 
popular protest; a country of strong-willed indi- 
viduals welded together into a commonwealth. In 
Chaucer and in Langland we foresee the imaginative 
art of a future England, in verse and prose, and 
the long line of English “ reformers” or “ prophets,” 
somewhat sad and solitary voices. At medieval 
Westminster we have English tones and notes, which 
Tudors may strike silent, but which Stuarts will take 
for doom. In the medley of minstrels and mummers, 
jugglers and showmen, in all the multifarious 
pageantry and jollity and pomp, we already discern 
the full Shakespearian summer of lyric and dramatic 
and scenic art. The popular song, the rudely jesting 
satire, the quaintly-told fable, proverb, apologue ; 
the courtlier airs and graces of the lyre of love—all 
these, with their imperfections of imitation or of 
originality, will presently suffer their great changes 
“into something rich and strange” when the full 
sun of the ancient world, and of an Italy on fire with 
it, shall have risen upon the England of Elizabeth. 
To describe this miscellany with clearness and 
precision was no light task: it was like describing 
some interminable procession, so varied and so con- 
fused, group melting into group, chaunt distracting 
or overpowering chaunt, that eye and ear are 
baffled. We are wont to “wonder with a foolish 
face of praise” at the strangeness and the remote 
mystery of old times; we have no staid or stable 
vision of them. Greenwood felicity, simple peasantry, 
proud prelacy, fierce baronage, glittering courtliness, 
and the like, are the recognised features of “Old 
England ;” it is all a misty dreamland, broken only 
by the flash of swords, the chime of bells, the way- 
side singers, the clash of armour, the pageantry of 
priests and nobles. Vaguely we remember great 
calamities—the Black Death, the Wars of the Roses. 
Vaguely the great figures—a De Montfort, a War- 
wick, a Wykeham, a Wiclif—rise before us; ours is 
but the “romance of history,” its wonder and its 
dream. But M. Jusserand is no such easy sluggard ; 
he wrestles his way into the past, and makes sure 
of every step. First, his facts and authorities; then 
his poetical reflections. Thus, he describes for us 
the Put of London, an association for encouraging 
the art of the chanson, whose members were both 
foreign and English merchants: a kind of Eisteddfod, 
felibrige, and so forth, in mediwval London. Then 
comes his pretty comment: “ With its songs and 
music, its kind purpose, its crowns and green 
branches, this association seems like a peaceful and 
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verdant corner of Arcadia in the midst of London 
City, peaceful and merry in spite of mercantile 
jealousies and international hatreds.” And he has 
an excellent eye for times and seasons of a little 
judicious preaching. So, speaking of French litera- 
ture in England, under the Angevin kings, he writes: 
“The French, who were now living in England in 
large numbers, introduced there the taste for merry 
tales of trickery and funny adventures, stories of 
curious mishaps of all kinds: of jealous husbands, 
duped, beaten, and withal perfectly content, and of 
fit wives for such husbands. It already pleased 
their teasing, mocking minds, fond of generalisa- 
tions, to make themselves out a vicious race, without 
faith, truth or honour: it ever was a gab of theirs. 
The more one protests, the more they insist; they 
adduce proofs and instances; they are convinced and 
finally convince others. In our age of systems this 
magnifying of the abject side of things has been 
termed ‘realism,’ for so-called realism is nothing 
more. True it is, that if the home of tales ‘is not 
where they are born, but where they are comfortable,’ 
France was ahome forthem. They reached there the 
height of their prosperity; the turn of mind of which 
they are the outcome has by no means disappeared ; 
even to-day it is everywhere found—in the public 
squares, in the streets, in the newspapers, theatres,and 
novels. And it serves, as it did formerly, to make 
wholesale condemnations easy—very easy to judges 
who may be dazzled by this jugglery of the French 
mind, who look only at the goods exhibited before 
their eyes, and who scruple the less to pass a 
sentence, as they have to deal with a culprit who 
confesses. But judge and culprit both forget that 
next to the realism of the fabliaux there is the 
realism of the song of Roland, not less real, perhaps 
more so; for France has lived by her Song of 
Roland much more than by her merry tales, that 
song which was sung in many ways and for many 
centuries. Du Guesclin and Corneille both sang it, 
each one after his fashion.” The deepest impression 
stamped upon the mind by this book is that of the 
strangely dissimilar influences that have gone to the 
making of English literature. There is no foreign 
influence, from north or south, from east or west, 
that it has not absorbed or cannot absorb; it 
naturalises every alien. French literature at its 
best and greatest rejects alien influence; as Plato 
would deal with dangerously seductive poets, so 
French literature in its worthiest hands deals with 
foreign visitors or invaders. “ You are great and 
wonderful persons: we will crown you with garlands, 
and escort you across the frontier.” Or if, in 
deference to M. Brunetiére, we modify that position, 
we should say that French literature received 
strangers into its ranks on condition of their for- 
getting wholly their own land. English literature 
is full of strange and foreign elements, which are 
quite at home in it, yet which heap the signs of 
their origin upon them. Diversity in unity is its 
watchword; it is a kind of imperial federation, 
tolerant of much variety, intolerant of any central, 
academic tyranny. M. Jusserand helps us in part 
to understand this fact, as we follow his skilful 
guidance, and see almost in action the making of 
England, of English character, and of English 
literature. 





ARISTOTLE ON POLITICS AND POETRY. 


Potitics oF ArRisToTLE. Books I—IV. Susemihl and 
Hicks. London: Macmillan & Co, 


ARISTOTLE’Ss THEORY OF POETRY AND FINE ART. Butcher. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


Tue vitality of the thought of Aristotle is abund- 
antly proved by the Herculean labours of com- 
mentators like Mr. Hicks and Professor Butcher. 
The Greek mind envisaged all questions of purely 
human interest in a fair and square manner almost 
foreign to modern thought. What, for instance, 
could more directly hit the mark than (in the 
Politics) the differentiation of Constitutions accord- 











ing to the three principles of the arrangements for 
the holding of office, the persons in whom authority 
resides, and the end of the community? The 
reviewer has reason to know that the title of a 
modern book generally announces what the author 
will talk around, whereas, in Aristotle, the faculty of 
clear, steady analysis of the subject itself is at its 
climax. Something, no doubt, is due to the absence 
of complexity in political problems in the Greece of 
400 B.c., but it is the penetrabile telum of the Greek 
genius that is the real explanation of the continued 
hold of Aristotle over men’s minds in all departments 
of speculation. 

A word about the genesis of this edition of the 
Politics, the work of Aristotle which made the 
medisval universities such an active force in 
political progress. In 1879, Professor Susemihl 
issued an edition of the Politics, consisting of 
critical text and notes. Mr. Hicks has worked on 
this as a basis, but he has put so much work into his 
revision and amplification for the use of English 
readers that it is to a large extent an independent 
work. Ever ready with typographical devices, Messrs. 
Macmillan, who recently gave us in the Phzedo a 
Greek page which is in itself a work of art, have, by 
a simple change of type, called attention to trans- 
posed passages without interfering with the accepted 
order of the text. We have here the first instal- 
ment, books I.—IV. It is a thoroughgoing edition, 
and every question arising has been treated on its 
merits even at the expense of a long list of ex- 
cursuses and addenda—the latter being rendered 
necessary by the discovery of the “Constitution of 
Athens.” Space forbids entering on an account of 
the contents of this encyclopsedic work; we have 
examined it carefully in its different parts, and do 
not hesitate to say that it marks an epoch in the 
English study of Aristotle. One feature we must 
single out for mention: it is the forty pages of 
Analysis of the Politics as a whole, This serves to 
reveal at once the philosopher’s stupendous grasp of 
human nature in political and domestic life, and the 
laborious and faithful insight of his commentator. 

That the Poetics is still an inexhaustible store of 
inspiration for the critic in any domain of art or 
literature is perhaps a truism. But, of late, special 
attention has been called to Greek theories of the 
drama by the production of good English books on 
the Greek Theatre (eg., Mr. Haigh’s), and the 
frequent and interesting attempts to realise for 
ourselves what the presentation of a Greek play 
must have been. This interest has culminated in 
Professor Butcher’s book on Aristotle’s theory of 
poetry and art. The work is done thoroughly, and 
a critical text of the poetics—the first published in 
England for a century—is accompanied with a trans- 
lation. The text is one which the Board of Studies 
at Oxford should see their way to substituting for 
that now in use in the schools, for Vahlen has long 
been felt to be unsatisfactory, owing to his servility 
to the Paris MS. However, it is in the series of 
essays which have been developed from some chapters 
in “Some Aspects of the Greek Genius ” that interest 
centres. They sift philosophically what is objective 
and what defective in Aristotle’s theory. Luckily 
no amount of hair-splitting discussion about read- 
ings in the Poetics can affect the main drift of 
Aristotle's views. His theory of imitation—not the 
mimesis of Plato, the servile copying of individual 
objects, but the outward realisation of something in 
the mind—this theory of art as an approximation 
to the idea of the beautiful, is traced in all its 
far-reaching consequences by Professor Butcher. 
Luckily, again, the writer is free from the fanaticism 
which would make the judgments of Aristotle in- 
fallible. The principles of the Poetics, after all, are 
based on induction from a very limited range of 
literary models; many of them are consciously 
tentative, and there are necessarily many omissions 
and oversights. “A. B. W.” rightly points out that 
the Poetics require bringing up to date in the matter 
of comedy. Again, Wagnerians will hardly assent 
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to a theory of art which regards music as merely 
‘the greatest of all embellishments.” Female charac- 
ters on the stage were unknown a century before 
Aristotle, and few were the examples of historical 
plays, owing to the failure of the Taking of Miletus 
of Phrynichus. We cannot here follow Professor 
Butcher in his masterly survey of all the ramifica- 
tions of his subject, but we commend the work as 
both learned and lucid, and the best interpretation 
of Greek ideas on art for modern readers we have 
yet seen. 


THE HISTORY OF VOLITION, 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD AND THE RACE. 
MeTHODs AND Processes. By James Mark Baldwin, 
M.A., Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Psychology in Princeton 
University, ete. With Seventeen Figures and Ten Tables. 
London and New York: Macmillan. 

IN writing this book, the author, as he remarks, has 

had conflicting aims. It is partly a contribution to 

infant psychology, partly a genetic theory of the 
development of volition in the human race. The 
two aims are combined by the very definite bearing 
which he found that his psychological observations 
on children had upon his theory of volition. Volition 
is traced back to “imitation,” which is found to be 

“the unit of all motor development.” The be- 

ginnings of this development may best be seen in 

the imitations of children. 

Professor Baldwin has studied, with great 
minuteness and accuracy, the mental life of his two 
little daughters. These studies give concrete in- 
terest to the book, but it is impossible to summarise 
the results in a review. Only a few points of theory 
can be given. As the index of general and special 
sensibility in infants, “ hand-movements” are taken 

—that is to say, primarily the infant's movements 
in reaching and graspipg. Hand-movements express 
themselves, from a quite early period, in “ tracery- 
imitation.” Drawings imitating objects being made 
before the eyes even of very young children, they 
try to copy the drawing. Before there is anything 
that can be called imitation proper, random move- 
ments are made. A certain facility in combining 
muscular actions has first to be attained by means 
of these. “Tracery-imitation” is the origin of 
handwriting both in the child and in the race. 

Much is made of “ suggestion "’—so important a 
point in hypnotic studies. Two kinds of “ sugges- 
tions” are distinguished—viz, those that issue in 
movements along lines fixed by habit, and those 
that introduce new and improved movements;; the 
second kind the author calls “accommodations” as 
distinguished from “habits.” The formation both 
of habits and accommodations is discussed in a 
manner interesting alike to psychologists and to 
biologists. Here comes in the theory of pleasure 
and pain, which is judicious and seems to be to 
some extent original. With special reference to 
this theory, the relation of psychological questions 
to the rival doctrines of heredity is discussed. The 
conclusion is that the inheritance or non-inheritance 
of acquired characters is a matter of comparative 
indifference to psychologists. Instincts, for example, 
may arise either by the natural selection of creatures 
having accidental reflex adaptations or by intelligent 
adaptation. “Both processes can be construed 
without supposing the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters; for the ability to make intelligent adaptation 
may be considered as itself a variation, and so may 
the reflex adaptations.” If, however, creatures having 
the ability to make intelligent adaptations which 
become consolidated into habits (called “ secondary 
instincts”) are selected for survival, it is just as if 
secondary instincts were acquired by actual trans- 
mission to offspring of the modifications produced in 
parents by the exercise of their own intelligence. 
Psychologists, therefore, may practically speak as if 
acquired mental characters were really inherited, 
though what is inherited may be only the ability to 
acquire them. Such ability, of course, natural selec- 





tion would accumulate like any other variation, 
Professor Baldwin's theory of pleasure and pain, to 
which this discussion has relation, connects pleasure 
with “organic and vital expansion,” pain with 
“organic and vital depression.” By these psycho. 
logical factors intelligent “ habits” and “ accommo. 
dations” are formed or preserved in the individual, 

“ Imitation” is defined as a “ circular reaction "— 
that is, one which tends to keep up its own stimu. 
lating process. It arises among spontaneous 
variations. To imitations developed under the 
influence of pleasure and pain is traced back “ atten. 
tion,” “ the central and essential fact in all voluntary 
muscular control.” Attention is simply the most 
habitual form of motor reaction. As we have many 
memories—visual, auditory, motor—so we have “ not 
one attention, but many.” Thus a complete “ natural 
history” view of consciousness is attained. This, 
however, the author points out, is not the whole. 
Beyond the “ natural history” view we need a 
properly philosophical theory. 

The book will be of much interest to all who care 
about the newer problems of psychology. On these 
problems Professor Baldwin is both competent and 
well informed. To two points in the preface, how- 
ever, exception must decidedly be taken. One is the 
remark that “we have no social psychology because 
we have no doctrine of the socius.” The author 
himself undoubtedly sees very clearly the necessary 
relations of the individual mental life to the social 
life, and often succeeds in tracing out the details of 
the social influence on children, for example. But 
he is not the first to see the problems of psychology 
in this light. Nor is it fair to biologists to say that 
“one almost despairs” of their interest in the mental 
life of children. We were under the impression that 
Darwin (who is usually thought of as a biologist) 
had contributed a “ Biographical Sketch of an In- 
fant’ to a psychological journal so long ago as 1877, 
and that later investigations by professed psycholo- 
gists were partly inspired by this. 


FICTION, 


OrMIsDAL. By the Earl of Dunmore, F.R.G.S. Author of 
“The Pamirs,” ete. London: Edward Arnold. 


A PrutasLe Marriace. By Percival Pickering. London: 
Osgood, Mellvaine & Co. 

Wooprvup’s Dinan. A Tale of Nidderdale. By Mrs. 
Stevenson. London: Hutchinson & Co. 

Her CeELesTIAL Huspanp. By Daniel Woodroffe. London: 


T. Fisher Unwin. 


“ORMISDAL” is best characterised in the words of 
its author, the Earl of Dunmore, as “a little story 
descriptive of the Western Isles of Scotland.” In 
its descriptive capacity the chief charm of the book 
lies; for it presents at great length, and with still 
greater appreciation, a faithful and vivid picture of 
that exquisite sea-coast whose unrivalled beauty has 
employed the eloquence of so many writers. Even 
Mr. Black himself has seldom painted the loveliness 
of the Hebrides with more enthusiasm than has Lord 
Dunmore in this pleasant volume. In point of exe- 
cution, it is true, no parallel can be drawn between 
the two, for “ Ormisdal,” regarded purely as a novel, 
is very far from artistic perfection, and betrays 4 
hand unpractised in the art of construction. Asa 
kind of glorified guide-book, however, it possesses 
many merits, not the least of which is its thoroughly 
wholesome and buoyant tone. Its most serious de- 
fect is its inordinate length. The plot moves too 
slowly, the interest is too much diffused, and the 
most trifling incident is described as minutely as the 
most important episode. To say this is, of course, 
to say that “ Ormisdal” presents the usual features 
of a first attempt in fiction. Yet, despite its fatigu- 
ing diffuseness, the story has much to commend it. 
It is a cheery, amiable chivalrous tale; the New 
Woman finds no place in it: its men are manly, 
and its women gentle. There is an abundance of 
sporting matter, described with all the zest of the 
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true sportsman ; there is love-making galore, a dash 
of military life, and a flavouring of mild villainy to 
keep the general sweetness from becoming insipid. 
The love-making concerns the respective hearts of 
Marion and Torquil MacLeod, the children of Sir 
Norman MacLeod, owner of the fine old estate called 
Ormisdal. Evil days have fallen upon the family, 
and Sir Norman has been compelled to retrench his 
expenditure. With this object the gallant old High- 
lander, sorely against the grain, leases his ancestral 
home to a couple of Englishmen, and in the party 
subsequently assembled at Ormisdal for the shooting 
season, Torquil and Marion find their affinities, the 
former marrying a lovely young heiress, whose 
father’s wealth helps to extricate the MacLeods’ 
estate from its embarrassed condition, whilst Marion 
is bestowed upon a virtuous and well-to-do officer. 
This happy climax is, of course, only attained after 
a due amount of muddling and meddling has been 
endured by the lovers. In closing the book, we feel 
that we have seen some delightful scenery and made 
the acquaintance of some excellent people with real 
profit, if not without some labour. 

We have learnt to be so grateful nowadays for the 
precious balm of humour in a novel—especially when 
it deals with that dreary bogey, the New Woman— 
that even her objectionable presence as the heroine 
of “A Pliable Marriage” is made bearable for us by 
the compensating vivacity of the author. It is, in 
fact, obvious that the self-made woes of fin-de-sitcle 
femininity appeal as little to the inner sensibilities 
of “ Percival Pickering” as they do to the majority 
of her fellow-creatures. The subject is certainly one 
that lends itself admirably to the exercise of a nimble 
wit, and the harmless shafts of banter with which 
this sprightly writer seems so well endowed go far 
to redeem the tale from dulness. For we refuse to 
believe in the genuineness of Percival Pickering’s 
sympathy with her heroine’s silly sorrows, any more 
than we believe in the assumed masculinity of a 
writer whose real sex betrays itself in every line of 
this clever, but trivial, story. Her intuitive know- 
ledge of feminine nature, and her entire ignorance of 
masculine thought and feeling, are evident through- 
out the narrative. Allen Drummond, the hero, is a 
poor creature, drawn in unreal and shadowy outline ; 
whilst his wife, Dora, and his old love, Clare Berner, 
are clear and vigorous sketches, in whose delineation 
both humour and sympathy are displayed. Dora, 
when the story opens, is on the eve of marriage with 
Allen, and is conducting the arrangement of their 
future life on a strictly businesslike basis, eminently 
characteristic of the modern heroine. She scorns 
sentiment, disbelieves in love, and desires, above all, 
to establish her claim to “individuality.” So she 
arranges matters to suit her own convenience, totally 
regardless of the selfishness of such a proceeding, 
and blindly ignoring the just claims of her un- 
fortunate nominal husband. As Mrs. Drummond, 
she acquires a good social position, plenty of money, 
and every luxury that her husband's love can bestow 
upon her; whilst that pitiful person is left to mourn 
for the wifely affection which, in this case, “ is not in 
the bond,” and to resist, as best he may, the power- 
ful counter-attractions of the beautiful Mrs. Berner, 
his old love. Dora, however, is at heart too much a 
woman not to resent being robbed of her lawful 
spouse by another woman, and jealousy rouses the 
dormant passion for Allen in her obdurate breast. 
So, when the normal amount of misunderstanding 
and misery has been duly gone through, she veils her 
crest to Cupid, and consents to become something 
more than the nominal wife of her long-suffering 
husband. This satisfactory dénouement is so entirely 
a foregone conclusion that the reader must have 
anticipated it from the opening chapter. The author, 
moreover, displays more than one touch of amateur- 
ishness in the construction of her plot, such as the 
tiresome trick of relating the past histories of her 
personages by means of long-winded letters from one 
to the other. Such artificial devices are childishly 
preposterous; but no doubt experience will teach 











“ Percival Pickering” to employ her materials more 
adroitly. “A Pliable Marriage” has brightness, 
piquancy, and ease, and, despite its absurdities, the 
book is both clever and amusing, in a rather 
artificial way. 

“Woodrup’s Dinah” is a pleasant, wholesome 
little story, through which the breath of the York- 
shire moors wafts a fragrance most refreshing to 
the reader. The chief merit of this simple tale, 
indeed, lies in its loving delineation of Yorkshire 
customs and scenery, faithfully sketched by one who 
is evidently in sympathy with her subject. Mrs. 
Stevenson has no gift of literary style, and her 
grammar is of dubious purity; but there is an un- 
affected simplicity of tone and sentiment about 
“Woodrup’s Dinah” which goes far to balance 
its lack of distinction or originality. Dinah 
herself is a charming heroine, full of the robust 
spirit proper to her Yorkshire breeding. She 
is the daughter of a small farmer, and 
betrothed to a handsome young carpenter in 
the neighbourhood, whom she loves with whole- 
hearted sincerity. But Dinah is too pretty and too 
artless to avoid rousing jealousy in her lover's breast 
by the admiration her charms excite in other men. 
Conscious of her own innocence, she cannot forgive 
Will Ormrod for the passionate anger he displays 
against a certain Mr. Bavington, whose admiration 
of the pretty Dinah is, in reality, purely artistic, 
and wholly harmless. Something very like a tragedy 
is the result of the lovers’ quarrel; but all comes 
right in the end, as is the bounden duty of a rustic 
idyll like this, and the little drama plays itself out 
in harmony with its setting of peaceful beauty. Not 
a strong story, assuredly, is “ Woodrup’s Dinah,” 
but sweet and wholesome as those Yorkshire hills 
and moors in whose atmosphere it steeps the reader. 

We have seldom read a more painful or more 
depressing story than “Her Celestial Husband.” 
From the first page to the last the book is satu- 
rated with tears—the maudlin tears of hysteria and 
insanity, as personified in the miserable heroine; 
whilst there is scarcely a character in the story with 
whom it is possible to feel genuine sympathy. Yet, 
depressing and disagreeable as this tale is, it is also 
distinctly powerful, both in conception and treat- 
ment, and the author may be congratulated upon 
the originality of his central idea. The marriage of 
a beautiful English girl with a Chinaman is at least 
a novelty in fiction, if an unpleasant one. In Mr. 
Woodroffe’s hands the inherent repulsiveness of such 
an alliance is brought out with vivid realism, and 
the situation bates not a jot of its natural horror. 
Mabel Conyers, the ill-starred heroine of this bizarre 
story, is a lovely, but highly hysterical girl, whose 
morbid craving for sympathy leads her perpetually 
to quarrel with her various admirers, and finally to 
wreck her life in an access of desperate folly. She 
casts off Lindsay Brookes, her fiancé, merely because 
his calmer nature cannot respond to her own hys- 
terical vehemence of emotion; and having thus 
wilfully destroyed her chance of happiness—for in 
reality she loves the phlegmatic Englishman—she 
falls a prey to the uncanny fascinations of the 
Chinese merchant, Lew-Ching, who desires to become 
the husband of this beautiful white maiden. To 
the disgust of her friends, and the despair of her 
mother, Mabel Conyers consents to his degrading 
offer, partly from pique against her former fiancé, 
and still more from the lurking insanity which is 
invading ber brain. Her ill-balanced mind is unable 
to resist the mesmeric attraction of the Chinaman ; 
and so, half-hating and half-fearing him, she becomes 
his lawful wife, and sets forth for her new life in 
Hankow. Of course the full horror of her dreadful 
position soon dawns upon the wretched girl, and 
beneath the strain her overtaxed brain gives way. 
Unperceived by her husband, hysteria merges into 
true insanity, and, after five months of mental 
torture, Mabel’s miserable career terminates with a 
horrid tragedy. It will be seen that the subject 
dealt with in “Her Celestial Husband” could not 
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prove otherwise than gloomy and repulsive ; but the 
author writes with an evident knowledge of Chinese 
life and character which lends singular interest to 
his story, whilst the picture of the unhappy heroine’s 
experiences in her barbarous life is drawn with 
startling fidelity. We do not commend “Her 
Celestial Husband” to nervous or impressionable 
readers, but it possesses undoubted interest both as 
a striking study of the hysterical temperament and 
as a realistic sketch of the yellow man at home and 
abroad. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


RATHER more than ninety years ago a Custom House clerk 
from Greenock set out for London with dreams of literary dis- 
tinction in his head, and in his pocket an epic with which he 
hoped to make them good. John Galt was twenty-five in the year 
1804, but though the epic was duly published, and much beside it, 
it was not until “Annals of the Parish” appeared seventeen 
years later that he may be said to have won popularity. Mean- 
while he had traded and he had travelled, and Had written both 
rose and verse. He had made the acquaintance of Lord Byron 
in the Levant, who regarded him as a “ good-natured, philosophic 
fellow.” Afterwards Galt was appointed secretary of the 
Canada Company, but his part in the enterprise did not prosper, 
and at the close of a few years he came back to London— 
Carlyle has left a description of him in the thirties—and finally, 
after a life of restless, ill-requited energy and unequal work, he 
crept back to Greenock, where he died in the spring of 1839, 
Christopher North held Galt to be a man of genius, and pre- 
dicted that some of his happiest productions would live in the 
literature of his country. nat is substantially the view which 
Mr. Crockett takes in a critical introduction to this dainty 
edition in two volumes of “ The Annals of the Parish.” He 
thinks that there can be no doubt that Micah Balwhidder is 
Galt’s masterpiece. Micah was a minister, but not of the 
“Stickit” kind. We get to know him and the annals of his 
rish very intimately, and the homely fidelity and pawk 

1umour which adorn the tale make their own irresistible appeal. 
Mr. Crockett lays stress on what he terms Galt’s mellow view of 
life, but he rhe tay at the same time, that in his case, at least, 
some of the stories defy perusal, All the same, no one who 
knows the book and the period with which it deals is likely to 

uarrel with Mr. Crockett’s assertion that no more vivid picture of 
the life of Scotland during the closing years of last century has 
ever been written than “Annals of the Parish.” By way of 
frontispiece there is a portrait of John Galt—it suggests to us a 
well-known likeness of Isaac Disraeli—and Mr. John Wallace has 
illustrated the story with humour and artistic skill. 

Mr. Clements Markham, the president of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, is responsible for the new volume in Sir Henry 
Roscoe's “ Century Science” series. Chemistry led the way 
with John Dalton, and now geography follows with “ Major 
James Rennell.” The services of Rennell—he died in the year 
that William IV. came to the throne—to geographical research 
were, in every sense of the word, semeshaltie, It is claimed in 
this monograph that he was the greatest geographer—Eden and 
Hakluyt notwithstanding—that England has yet produced. Mr, 
Markham thinks that no more admirable representative of the 
science could possibly be selected. Rennell was an explorer, 
both by sea and land. He was distinguished as a maker 


of maps. He was a great authority in all that relates to 
2 se geography, and his services as a hydrographer are 
own to all students. This biography sketches the whole 


career of the man, and not only his devotion to the work in 
which his laurels were won. It is interesting to learn that 
Renvell was a good Liberal who “sympathised warmly 
with the working classes, and who loved alike the independence 
and freedom of his country and the individual liberty enjoyed 
by his countrymen.” At the same time, like many other estim- 
able men, he seems to have lost his head—in the metaphorical, 
not the literal, sense—during the French Revolution. The book 
is a vivid and impressive sketch of a singularly able and honour- 
able career in scientific research. 
* ANNALS OF THE Parisu. By John Galt. With an Introduction by 
8. R. Crockett. With a Portrait and Illustrations by John Wallace. 
Two Vols, Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
Mason James Rewnett anp THe Rise or Mopern Enouisn Gro- 
Grarny. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. (The Centu: 
. = Series.) Portrait. London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell 
0. 
Deap Leaves anp Livia Szxeps. By the Rev. Harry Jones. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 
Quen Vicrornia. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
Series.) Portrait, London: W. H. Allen & Co, 
Tue Ruskin Reaper. P. from the Writings of John Ruskin, 
D.C.L,, LL.D, Orpington and London: George Allen, 
Buacx’s Gurpes To Iretanp, DEVONSHIRE, A 
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“ Dead Leaves and Living Seeds” is the fanciful title which 
the Rev. Harry Jones has given to a little volume of lively re. 
miniscences. The book is a great deal better than its title ; it 
is full of delightful gossip of the most genial, and frequently 
of the most suggestive, kind. Mr, Jones Spbvvetaniio Teanilon 
society—East and West. He has accumulated in the course of 
his long and honourable career a number of excellent stories, and 
they are recorded quite artlessly in these racy ‘pages, There is 
a great deal of shrewd sense and right feeling in these rambling, 
semi-parochial, wholly human chapters, in which anecdote, re- 
flection, and experience jostle one another with perfect good 
humour and corresponding good taste. Quotation is tempting, 
but space is precious; therefore let the reader buy the book, and 
judge of its contents for himself. 

Not even the most sturdy Republican in the land would 
venture to question Her Majesty’s right to be included in the 
“Eminent Women” series. Mrs. Faweett’s monograph on 
“Queen Victoria” is a painstaking and accurate, if not a 

ially well-informed piece of book-making. It is based on 

e published records of the reign, and leans somewhat heavily 
on the wisdom of Sir Theodore Martin. Mrs. Fawcett declares 
that the Queen, by her sagacity and devotion to duty, has 
“created” modern constitutional government. The facts and 
forces which have shaped to noble issues a great and protracted 
reign are set forth with discrimination and judgment. No one 
ean read these pages without perceiving afresh how many 
“claims to reverence meet” in her Majesty’s character and in her 
exercise of power. 

Quite recently Carlyle was compelled to yield tribute—in 
the shape of elegant extracts—to the young person. Now his 
most distinguished disciple has been pressed into the same 
service, with the result that schoolmasters and pupils can at 
length revel in a“ Ruskin Reader.’ The hero-worshipper, in 
the person of Mr. Collingwood, is responsible for this latest 
compilation, and admirably has he picked the treasures of 
“ Modern Painters,” “‘ The Seven Lamps,” and “The Stones of 
Venice.” Many people who are no longer young will value this 
delightful pocket volume. It is packed with counsels of per 
fection, ot full of the radiant vision of the good, the beautiful, 
and the true, in art, in literature, and supremely in life. 

Now that the holiday season is upon us, Black becomes a 
favourite publisher. We have just received Black’s “ Guide to 
Ireland,” and companion volumes on “ Devonshire” and the 
“Isle of Wight.” A guide-book which has reached its twenty- 
second edition must possess strong claims to the confidence of 
the tourist. Ireland is becoming every year more popular, and 
if the average person on this side of the silver streak which 
divides Holyhead from Kingstown knew half the charms of a 
sentimental journey in Connemara or Galway, the summer 
steamers would be still more crowded. This guide-book is 
mene with useful facts, and happily they seem to have been 

rought quite up to date. “Devonshire” and the “Isle of 
Wight” are sufficiently attractive to have carried Messrs. 
Black’s manuals into a fifteenth and thirteenth edition respec- 
tively. We are glad to notice that in both instances the chance 
of re-issue has been seized to re-cast as well as expand the 
contents. The information is arranged on a new and convenient 
principle, and it is at once full, explicit, and practical. These 
pr oe are filled not with random nonsense in the shape of 
rhetorical descriptions of scenery, but with information of the 
precise kind which is worth finding room for, even within the 
narrow compass of a single portmanteau, or even a modest 
knapsack. 
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